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Stenographers! 


Are You 


EXPERT? 


A RE you satisfied with your present spee d—vyour present 
. earning capacity ? Have you considered the value of a 








thorough, systematic review of all the principles under expert 
guidance? Do you know that practically all of the high 
salaried, competent stenographers attained their skill and expert 
ness by systematic home-study and review after le aving school, 


and while holding their first stenographic position ? 


If you wish to quickly improve your speed and step from 
mediocrity to expertness—from the ordinary to the high-salaried division of stenographers 
and shorthand writers, you should take our thorough review course in 


Gregg Shorthand by Mail 


Specially Arranged for Home Study 


COMPLETE IN 18 LESSONS 











There are hundreds of shorthand writers that could be expert court and general reporters or 


high-salaried private secretaries with a little extra effort. Its that little **extra’’ effort and trair 
ing that makes the ‘‘extra’’ ordinary stenographer. You need the personal guidance, help and en 
couragement of our department of correspondence instruction. We can increase your speed 50 t 
100 per cent. What others have done you can do. What we have done for others we can do for 
you. The first step is to mail the coupon below. Do it now. It will cost you nothing. All in 
formation is free. No need to give up your present work or position. Earn while you learn, Give 
us your spare time only. Our instr ction is strictly per 

sonal. No classes. Enroll any time. Each student is 


individually conducted through the course. Send at once 
for our FREE handsome, illustrated booklet, telling of 
our excellent facilities to teach vou by 


——_—_— a mail. Complete course in Gregg Short 
Chicago University of hand, Typewriting, Business Eng 
Commerce lish, Office Practice, Dictation, with 

Dept. 1347, - » special instruction in Court Re 
CHICAGO, I \ porting and the work of the Pr 
siete a vate Secretary. ‘Typewriters 
once, without cost or gat N furnished. We ship ma 
: h - — apt \X chines to responsible stu 
hand, Quen be ps yeaineom \ dents anywhere in the 


United States or Can 
X ada. Mail the coupon 
_—— \ or send postal ,— 


Y. Now 
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«Adtress, CHICAGO UNIVERSITY OF COMMERCE 


\ Dept. 1347, 800 N. Clark St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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the first convention of the writers 
and teachers of Gregg Shorthand 
in Great Britain and Ireland was held at 
the Clifton Hotel, Liverpool. There were 
seventy-five in attendance, and much en- 
thusiasm prevailed. The Chairman of the 
meeting, Mr. John A. Morris, president 
of the Liverpool Gregg Shorthand Asso- 
ciation, pointed out that the number in at- 
tendance exceeded that of the first conven- 
tion of the Gregg Shorthand Association 
of America. 
President's Address 

Refreshments were served at 7:30. The 
tables were cleared away, a flashlight pic- 
ture was taken, and the meeting called to 
order. In his address as Chairman, Mr. 


Morris said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: With a pleasure that 
no words can adequately express, I formally 
declare open the first annual Convention of 
the Gregg Shorthand writers of Great Britain 
and Ireland. As doubtless you all are aware, 
our convention synchronises with the Silver 
Jubilee of the shorthand system we both preach 
and practice. We are told that extraordinary 
preparations are now being made in America 
to celebrate there the Jubilee, in a manner 
befitting both cause and occasion. We hope 
sincerely that the convention in Chicago next 
August will be so successful that the antici- 
pations of even the most sanguine among the 
many, many thousands of American Greggites 
will not only be realized, but far surpassed. We 
hope this as I say sincerely, yet we local dis- 
ciples of Gregg feel a comfortable glow of 
satisfaction in the knowledge that the first 
celebration of the Jubilee is taking place here 
and now in our own town, here in Liverpool, 
the city in which, 25 years ago, Gregg Short- 
hand first saw the light of day. 

This meeting to-night is the largest gathering 
of Gregg writers that England has ever seen. 
We readily admit that, comparatively speaking, 
the gathering is, after all, but a very small 
gathering. Here in the old country we Gregg- 
ites form at present only a very, very tiny 
group of progressives, a mere handful of en- 
thusiasts. Comparing our little party with the 
thousands of Pitmanites scattered throughout 
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the land, the non-shorthand writer might al- 
most regard us as a negligible quantity. Yet 
we have before us the example furnished by 
our cousins, and co-thinkers on the other side 
of the Atlantic. American Greggites have set 
us a pattern to imitate. Be ours the task to 
better the design, or failing that, at all events, 
to equal it. 

Besides, although we really and truly are such 
a very tiny body, the mere fact of our smallness 
causes us no apprehension. Everything must 
have a beginning. Rome was not built in a 
day. Great oaks from little acorns grow. Su- 
preme confidence is ours that, ere many more 
years have come and gone, the acorn we have 
placed in the soil to-night will have grown into 
a giant of the forest, into a sturdy oak with 
branches widespread to every point of the com- 
pass. The soil will need watering, the tender 
plant will need assiduous care, the sapling will 
need training. All this will take time, but it 
won't be such a very long time. In the course 
of but a few years the tree will be able to 
stand alone, and to flourish, and still to flourish 
in the teeth of the fiercest gale that envious 
elements can produce. 

We Greggites have faith; also we have enthu- 
siasm; and again and still again has history 
proved that the man who combines faith with 
enthusiasm may set out with light heart to con- 
quer the world. Indeed, I myself am convinced 
that in faith combined with enthusiasm lies the 
true secret of the allegory of the lute of Or- 
pheus, that wondrous lute by the music of which 
Orpheus was able to move mountains and to 
make the woods to dance at his bidding. 

We who are assembled here to-night repre- 
sent the beginnings of a shorthand avalanche, an 
avalanche that some day in the very near future 
will overwhelm Great Britain from Land’s End 
to John o’ Groats. To-day, as I have said, we 
are but a tiny handful of enthusiasts, each 
known to and knowing the other; to-morrow we 
shall be scattered and indistinguishable units 
in a vast crowd of Greggites. But we shall 
know, and the knowledge will give us pleasure 
inexpressible, that we have been pioneers in a 
movement that aims at the good of humanity; 
or, at all events, that aims at the good of all 
English-speaking people. 

You younger folk who are acquainted with 
the primrose path to shorthand speed opened 
out by the Gregg system, will not fully realize 

you can never fully realize—what a truly 
wonderful system Gregg Shorthand really is, 
what an enormous sparing of brain-fag it means 
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to the student. But Mr. Balaam and others who 
to their sorrow know the manifold snares and 
the pitfalls innumerable which beset the weary 
feet of the traveler in the paths of Pitman, 
assuredly will appreciate and warmly endorse 
every word I have uttered. 

Words at the best are idle. By deeds alone 
we can make our presence and our importance 
felt. Let us be up and doing! Victory will 
assuredly be ours in the long run—lI’m even 
thinking that it will be ours in the short run 
but, if any among you have the notion that 
the fight will be a walkover, please eradicate 
that notion right away. We shall have to sur- 
mount many troublesome obstacles; we shall 
have arrayed against us all the subtle forces 
of deep-rooted prejudice. However, let us 
take as device the motto of the gallant regiment 
now associated with our city. That device is: 
“Nec aspera terrent”—“Difficulties do not daunt 
us.” Any difficulties that may beset our paths, 
any opposition we may encounter let these 
but spur us on to further and still more vigor- 
ous efforts. All the armour, all the weapons, all 
the support we may need, we shall find these 
ready to our hands in the system we advocate. 
rhe Gregg armour is impenetrable, the Gregg 
sword is invincible, the Gregg support is based 
on the Gibraltar-like rock of unanswerable 
logic. 

Really, ladies and gentlemen, whenever I 
start talking shorthand, especially Gregg Short- 
hand, my tongue can wag untiringly for hours. 
But speakers are many, and time is fleeting. I 
must pull myself up short and sharp. I thank 
you for your patience in listening to me so 
attentively, and call at once upon Mr. Balaam, 
the Bradford representative. [Applause.] 


Mr. John Balaam, Bradford, said: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: 

I certainly am not prepared to say much this 
time, but I think it is at least incumbent on 
me to express the gratefulness I and my wife 
feel towards Mr. Jakeman that we should be 
present on such an occasion as this. Only last 
week, I made a proposition to prepare a paper 
on some suitable theme; yet, in spite of my 
burning enthusiasm for everything pertaining to 
the “Forward Movement,” I must confess I 
felt greatly pleased when he wrote me in return, 
saying he would relieve me of what he thought 
might be a somewhat trying ordeal. However 
that may be, I cannot do less than give ex- 
pression to the delightful feeling we both have 
at being present to-night with Mr. Gregg and 
a goodly number of pioneers in the work to be 
achieved. In other words, I refer to the stand 
Mr. Gregg has now taken in order to put the 
system on a business foundation “on this side.” 
There is not the slightest doubt his presence 
here will be widely felt. I think that is obvious, 
when we consider the remarkable advancement 
his system has made in America and else- 
where. I feel confident that if we mete out to 
Mr. Gregg anything like a reasonable propor- 
tion of our best endeavours on his behalf, the 
time is not very remote when we shall reap a 
glorious harvest. 

In conclusion of my I want 


few remarks, 
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you to clearly understand that I hope to take 
an active part in future conventions, and not 
merely the part of a cypher which, unfortun- 
ately, I must admit I am taking to-night. May 
the earnest efforts of all concerned be crowned 
with success. 


The Purpose of the Meeting 


The Chairman then called up Mr. Jo- 


seph Jakeman, Jr., principal of the Gregg 
School, Liverpool, and vice-president of 


Mr. Jakeman was given 
He said, in part: 


the Association. 
a very cordial reception. 


We are met here this evening for a three- 
fold purpose; first, to celebrate the 25th an- 
niversary of the publication of Gregg Short- 
hand; secondly, to extend the hand of fellowship 
to Mr. Gregg; thirdly, to show our appreciation 
of his labours for the benefit of mankind. Liver- 
pool writers ought to be proud of the fact 
that this city is the birthplace of the system, 
and I am sure we are ail proud and honoured 
to have Mr. Gregg with us on this historic oc- 
casion. The American Association is to hold 
a similar celebration in August next, and Mr. 
Gregg must return in time for that meeting. 
Had it not been for this fact, he would have 
remained with us longer. 

Twenty-three years ago I entered Mr. Gregg’s 
employ as Junior Assistant and I am proud to 
be here this evening as the pioneer of the Gregg 
Shorthand revival in England which commenced 
seven and a half years ago. 


Optimism, Enthusiasm, Faith 


I was always optimistic about Gregg Short- 
hand, and had the feeling for years that the 
system would one day be as popular in England 
as it is in America. It was this faith, and 
the knowledge that I had Mr. Gregg’s moral 
support, that sustained me and urged me on. 
Our records in this country are not very great, 
but I trust, after you have heard what Mr. 
Gregg has accomplished in America with his 
splendid organization, and what he intends to 
do in England, you will be encouraged to give 
us all the support within your power to help 
forward this great movement. 

I know that, in the past, we have had little 
upon which to build enthusiasm, but the con- 
ditions are now about to be altered. Mr. Gregg 
has come over specially to open up business in 
this country, to put it on a firm foundation. 
Mr. Gregg means business and intends to come 
over for several months each year. I would im- 
press upon you the fact that we are fortunate in 
having the only living shorthand author who 
has made a success of his system. Mr. Gregg, 
by his indomitable courage and perseverance, 
has been able to withstand the strong and bitter 
attacks made against him and the system, and 
to-day he has the most shorthand 
publishing business in America, and the strong- 
est organization of shorthand writers in the 
world. Knowing the tremendous success he has 


successful 
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achieved, we are certain that now he has put 
his hand to the English business we shall go on 
to victory. There will be no turning back. I 
would urge all of you to use your imaginations 
and try to look forward a few years and see 
what this movement may mean to you per- 
sonally. There will be such a demand for Gregg 
Shorthand writers and teachers that we shall 
have difficulty, for some time, in filling the 
orders. When that time comes I wish you all 
to be in a position to proudly say, “I was a 
pioneer in the Gregg Movement and helped to 
swell the ranks of the Gregg Army by recom- 
mending the system to others.” 

I would remind you that to-day is also the 
anniversary of our victory in the English Junior 
Shorthand Championship Contest, and you see 
here the silver Championship Cup which Mr. 
Crockett won. 

Mr. Jakeman then described the work of 
the Liverpool Gregg Association, and con- 
cluded as follows: 

I hope you will all go from this meeting 
feeling that it was good to be here; that you 
have learned something; that you have been 
inoculated with the germ of Gregg enthusiasm, 
with the determination to do what you can to 
help forward this great movement. 

The popular (and handsome) Secretary 
of the Liverpool Association, Mr. P. B. 
Cottle, was warmly greeted when he rose 
to speak on “Our Association.” Mr. Cot- 
tle described in detail, and with consid- 
erable humor, the work of the Association. 
Some of his sly references to the idiosyn- 
cracies of members caused much laughter. 
After describing a said- 
“and the remainder of the members pres- 
ent make derogatory remarks about the 
Secretary.” Mr. Cottle concluded with an 
earnest appeal for support of the Associa- 
tion by every writer of the system. 


discussion he 


A Review of Mr. Crockett’s Work 


The next speaker was Mr. Ernest W. 
Crockett, who gave an interesting account 
of his experiences in the contest for the 


Junior Shorthand Championship. In this 
contest Mr. Crockett won the cup in com- 
petition with twenty-four writers of the 
older system. Mr. Crockett’s paper fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: In this 
short paper I propose to give you a brief ac- 
count of my experiences in what is a really 
interesting and exciting sport—Cup-hunting. 
The little piece of sideboard decoration that you 
see on the table is, as many of you are aware, 
the English Junior Shorthand Championship 
1912 Cup, which title sounds really imposing. 
The coincidence is, to say the least of it, re- 
markable that to-day is the anniversary of that 
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contest. Just twelve months ago to-day, at pre- 
cisely 8 a. m., Mr. Jakeman and I left this city 
on our four or five hours’ journey to London 
This was completed without any untoward hap- 
pening. We arrived in London about 1 o’clock 
It may not have been, but at that time I cer 
tainly thought it was, the hottest day I ever ex 
perienced in my life; and, in addition, carrying 
a bag does not exactly conduce to extra com 
fort. However, it was not very long before we 
landed at the where Mr. Jakeman pro- 
posed we should lunch; and the rest in the 
cool room was most gratifying. 


After lunch, Mr. Jakeman had a few calls to 
make, and on this excursion I accompanied him. 
This necessitated a good deal of "bus-riding, to 
say nothing of tramping a considerable distance 
as well. The result that by tea-time | 
felt that I would much rather cool my weary 
brow with ice-bags than compete in shorthand 
contests. We therefore took matters easily over 
tea—so easily, in fact, that we arrived at the 
competition hall with five minutes only—and no 
breath whatever—to spare. 


cafe 


was 


In the examination room I had a very good 
seat on the second row. The reading was clear 
and well-timed—though, in the 120 test, | 
confess I was rather startled on hearing the 
word “antithesis” pronounced in what was to 
me a decidedly original manner—“anti-the-sis.” 
Apart from this, the reading was very good, and 
the matter was not particularly difficult. There 
was a big engine of some sort in the room 
underneath which shook the floor with its 
thumping, but, of course, in that disadvantage 
all the other entrants shared equally with my- 
self. But what, on the face of it, seems the 
strangest feature of the contest was—that I 
won the cup. 

I think there is no doubting the fact that 
I was seriously handicapped. A long and 
wearisome train journey, a tramp around Lon 
don thoroughfares in sweltering hot weather, a 
final rush to be in time for the contest—these 
things combined constituted a grave disadvan- 
tage. Of course people might look at me and 
say, “Ah, yes, but then you're very clever, 
and, naturally, I like people to think so! But, 
much as I myself should like it, I fear that, 
in justice, I cannot lay claim to any such su 
perior intellectuality. No, there is no dodging 
the fact that I was considerably handicapped 
in that contest. There was just one thing in 
my favor. But that one thing gave me such 
an enormous advantage that, in spite of all 
unfavorable conditions, I was enabled to secure 
first place with an accuracy record of over 
99 per cent on all tests. And that one thing 
was the fact that I wrote the Gregg system of 
shorthand ! 

Personally, I do not like to appear boastful, 
but I think I can say without undue egotism, 
that, with this cup in my possession, I need 
not entertain great fear of continued unem 
ployment, because shorthand is a valuable asset 
in business, and shorthand cup-holders are not 
lying around unused like pebbles on the beach 

I therefore hope that this brief paper will 
encourage others among you to “go and do 
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In winning a contest, you not only 

system—though, of course, you do 
that—but you further to a much greater ex- 
tent your own future prospects of advance- 
ment, It is worth anybody’s while to show up 
well in a contest of this kind from the stand- 
point of his own pecuniary advantage—and, 
ifter all, we have not yet attained to such a 
degree of altruism that we are entirely oblivious 
to our own material well-being. 

The moral I would point is this: If you 
want to advance your interest, win cups; if 
you want to win cups, write GREGG SHORT- 
HAND. 

Mr. Jakeman, Senior, was next intro- 
duced by the Chairman, as the first stu- 
dent and teacher of Gregg Shorthand, and 
was heartily applauded. Mr. Jakeman 
said: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: One 
day a mother took her little boy into town to 
buy him some clothes. At one shop they went 
to the little boy espied a pair of trousers that 
he apparently fancied very much. He said, 
“Mother, buy me this pair; I DO want this 
pair.” The mother, in surprise, looked at the 
trousers and card attached to the 
seat containing these words: “Can't be beat.” 
[Laughter and Applause.] 

Well, we are here to-night to meet the 
author of a system that “can’t be beat” [ap- 
plause] and I want to help you all to believe 
that. 


likewise.” 
help the 


Saw a 


‘‘From the Beginning’ 


I had the great honour of being present at 
the birth of the system. I well remember how, 
one day when I went into the institute at Dale 
Street, John Robert Gregg stood in front of 
the fireplace leaning on the chimney-piece. He 
said to me, “Mr. Jakeman, I may as well tell 
you that I am bringing out a new system.” 
From that moment I felt interested in it. I 
think I was the nurse, for I helped Mr. Gregg 
to correct the proofs, and such like, and I 
began to learn the system before the book was 
published. 

Then, after that, I helped to teach the system 
and when the name of Mr. Manger was men- 
tioned here to-night, why, my heart leaped 
as it were, and I said to Mr. Gregg, “Why that 
is the man to whom we taught shorthand in a 
month.” There was a situation for him if he 
could write shorthand at the end of a month. 
Mr. Gregg said, “Yes, I think we can manage 
it, if you will only stick to it,” and we took him 
in hand. When he had mastered the theory, 
Mr. Gregg or I gave him dictation, and, at the 
end of the month he walked into the office of the 
employer and obtained the situation and he 
holds a situation in the same office to-day. 
That is what can be done with the system. 
There are many here who have been Pitman 
writers as I have been myself, and I want 
to ask you—did you ever know such a thing 
to be done with Pitman? [Cries of “No.”] 

Then, of course, we had a great deal of op- 
position. Mr. Gregg and I began an associa- 
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tion. We used to meet and talk and help each 
other but there was no one to applaud as we 
have had to-night. But we have lived to see the 
day when we do get the applause. | Applause. ] 
But the opposition seemed to be far too great 
for a young man—Mr. Gregg was twenty-five 
years younger then—(Mr. Gregg: “And so 
were you.”) [Laughter]—and so was I. And 
so he did what turned out to be the right thing; 
he went to America where people don’t talk as 
they do in this country. We had dozens of 
people come into the office and ask about the 
system and then wind up by saying that “their 
uncle, or their grandfather, wrote Pitman and 
so they had better learn it!” I don’t think Mr. 
Gregg met with many such as that in America. 
There it is a question of what the system can 
accomplish; never mind who writes it; never 
mind who is the author; what can the system do? 

And now to-night I looked around me at 
this meeting and my mind was carried away to 
America. I thought of the great success of 
the system in that country and I asked myself 
this question, “Why has Mr. Gregg been so 
successful?” I will tell you. It is because 
he has been like Daniel. A teacher was giving 
a class a lesson on Daniel, and one boy said, 
“Please teacher, why didn’t the lions eat him?” 
The teacher replied, “Because Daniel was three 
parts backbone and the rest grit.” [| Applause.] 
And that is why Mr. Gregg has not been 
swallowed up by the opposition that he has 
had to contend with. 

And if you young people want to be suc- 
cessful as Gregg writers, you must be of the 
same mettle, backbone and grit, full of perse- 
verance and of energy. There are spheres in life 
in the future for all young people who are full 
of energy, and the time is coming, and coming 
very soon, when those young people who have 
lazy habits and who are not ambitious will 
have to take a back seat. [Applause.] 


The Chairman then introduced Mr. 


Gregg, who was welcomed with prolonged 
Mr. Gregg began as follows: 


applause. 


Mr. Chairman and friends: I should be 
overwhelmed at the cordiality of your recep- 
tion if I did not realize that the greater part 
of it was for the cause I represent and not 
for me as an individual. 

When I spoke to Mr. Jakeman about what 
I should say to you to-night, he said, “Well, 
you'll get ideas from the previous speakers and 
you can be guided by what they say.” The 
trouble is that I have got so many ideas that I 
really don’t know where to begin; I don’t know 
what to take up, what to omit, or what to en- 
large upon. And so I am just going to talk 
to you freely and perhaps discoursively on 
the history of the work in which I have been 
engaged during the past twenty-five years. 

The topic on which I have to speak is 
“The Past, Present and Future of the System,” 
but before I speak of that I want to allude 
to the Association. As Mr. Jakeman said, in 
those old days we had our association of two 
or three of us who gathered together in that 


little upper room in 62 Dale Street. Then, 
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after I left this country, I tried to form another 
association. I wrote to two or three faithful 
writers of the system and urged them to gather 
together. I wrote in particular to a very en- 
thusiastic student named Miss McCabe and also 
to a young man, a Mr. McClare of Liscard. I 
gave them letters of introduction to one an- 
other and they visited. For a while they wrote 
to me about their plans. They told me about 
their plan of organization, about the constitu- 
tion and by-laws, their programmes and all the 
rest. They continued to visit one another and 
they continued to write me, Miss McCabe 
dwelling upon the helpfulness and interest of 
Mr. Clare, and the other emphasizing the charm 
and enthusiasm of the lady. So I was en- 
couraged to believe that a grand association 
was being formed. But, I regret to say, the 
only association I ever heard of after that con- 
sisted of two—who got married. | Laughter.] 
Evidently their conversation did not confine it- 
self exclusively—as it should have done—to 
shorthand, and so that association vanished into 
thin air. Well, I am glad to know that you 
have now an Association which I believe will 
be the pioneer of a very great organization 
throughout the British Empire. 


Mr. Gregg then gave an account of the 
origin and development of the system, in- 
terspersed with humorous stories of his 
early struggles. He told how the 
taining factor back of him was the very 
intense belief that the work in which he 
was engaged was for the benefit of man- 
kind—for the advancement of an art 
which importance to the 
world. of this con- 
viction—confirmed as it was by many years 
of observation and experience—that he felt 
it incumbent on him to carry on this cru 
sade while life lasted. His heart went 
out to thousands of young men and women 
who were struggling with the complications 
and eccentricities of the old systems. It 
was because of this he had decided to do 
what he could to place the Gregg system 
within the reach of the young people of 
the United Kingdom. Mr. Gregg gave an 
inspiring account of the wonderful prog 
ress of the system, not only in America, 
but in other parts of the world. After 


sus- 


was of 


And it 


great 
was because 


telling about the speed records made by 
writers of the system in the contests, and 
particularly by Mr. Swem, he said: 


I am glad to know that here in England we 
have some writers of Gregg Shorthand who can 
accomplish things that are notable. Opposite 
me I see reporting these proceedings a young 
man who has done a wonderful thing in gaining 
this Cup. You have heard the story of how 
that Cup was won and of the unfavorable con- 
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ditions under which Mr. Crockett worked. It 
was a very modest statement, because he left 
out one factor that was perhaps as detrimental! 
as any other; that was the consciousness that so 
much depended on him and that he was sur 
rounded by hostility and prejudice. It is very 
easy to be brave and cool in a crowd that is 
with you, but it is quite a different thing to 
be calm and self-possessed—and to win—in a 
crowd that is against you [Applause], that 
requires courage and sterling qualities. Mr 
Crockett won under these conditions against 
twenty-four contestants on their own field, in 
London, after a trying journey and with a 
Board of Judges consisting exclusively of Pit- 
manic teachers. I call that a splendid achieve- 
ment | Applause] and I hope that other writers 
may be inspired by Mr. Crockett’s example to 
go and do likewise. 


Mr. Gregg then explained his plans for 
popularizing the system in the United 
Kingdom, paid a warm tribute to Mr. 
Jakeman, Mr. Morris, Mr. and Mrs. Ba- 
laam, and others who had kept the flag 
flying. He appealed to those present to 
“participate in this 
Gregg Shorthand Movement.” He 

In helping it forward, you are serving hu- 
manity and relieving the burdens of countless 
thousands of young people, putting them on the 
road to success such as they could not achieve 
with the complicated methods hitherto in vogue. 
I am not saying anything derogatory to any 
other system except that what was good may 
be bettered. I have an infinite respect for the 
old horse-car in which I used to ride in Liver 
pool in my day, but I would not ride in them 
to-day when I have these fine electric trams 
to use. 

I want to explain my very deep sense of 
the compliment you have paid me in being here 
to-night and my appreciation of the interest 
you are taking in the cause of shorthand prog 
Before closing I want to convey to you 
the good wishes and fraternal greeting of the 
writers of Gregg Shorthand in America 
which so many of them wished me to express 
to you—a clasp of hands across the sea, in 
a common cause and a common belief. [Loud 
and continued applause. | 


renaissance of the 
said: 


ress. 


At the suggestion of the Chairman, Mr. 
Gregg ‘was requested to express to the 
members of the Gregg Shorthand Associa 
tion of America the appreciation of the 
greeting and to convey to the American 
writers of the system the hearty good 
wishes of their English cousins for the 
success of the highest representation of 
our common language. 

After thanks to Mr. Gregg. 
and to the Chairman, the meeting closed 
with an informal reception. 


votes of 
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Some of the Pioneers of Gregg Shorthand 


Mr. Fred H. Spragg; first student of 

Gregg Shorthand. (Began May 11, 1888 
from sheet lessons). 

Mr. Joseph Jakeman, Sr., Liverpool, Eng- 
land; first teacher of Gregg Shorthand. 

Mr. J. Carlisle McCleery (Deceased) ; 
the second student of Gregg Shorthand, 
and the first to advocate it in the pub- 
lie press. 

Miss Emma A. Tibbetts; first proprietor 
of an American business school (Salem 

School, Salem, Mass.), to 

Shorthand (November, 


Commercial 
adopt Gregg 
1893). 

Miss Emma Smith (now Mrs. George P. 
Lord), Salem, Mass.; first teacher of 
Pitman shorthand in America to change 
to Gregg Shorthand. 

Mr. Victor Frazee (now Principal of a 
Grammar School, Providence, R. I.) ; 
first to teach Gregg Shorthand in a pub- 
lic high school. 

Mr. Frank Rutherford; first to 
Gregg Shorthand in the United States, 
and the first to give blackboard demon- 
strations with it. 

Mr. Edward J. Deason; first to demon- 
strate the high-speed possibilities of 
Gregg Shorthand by writing two hun- 
dred words a minute for over six min- 
utes in a public hall within eighteen 
months of the publication of the system 
(October 11, 1889). 

Mr. George Watson, Chicago; first to teach 
Gregg Shorthand in Canada. 

Mr. E. J. Mielly, New Orleans; first to 
teach Gregg Shorthand in the Southern 
states, and third in the whole country 
to teach it. 

Mr. Robert T. Bowle; first to establish a 
class in Gregg Shorthand in London, 
England. 

Miss Henrietta first Pitman 
teacher in Canada to change to Gregg 
Shorthand (then teaching in Forest 
City Business College, London, Ont.). 

Rabbi Solomon Schindler, Boston; first 
member of a School Board to advocate 
the introduction of Gregg Shorthand 
in the public schools, when, in 1893, in 
a speech before the Board of Education 
in Boston, he said, “I feel sure that 


teach 


Johnston; 


Gregg Shorthand will become the rul 
ing system in this country.” 

Mr. Judson P. Wilson, President of Wil- 
son’s Modern Business College, Seattle, 
Washington ; first school proprietor west 
of the Mississippi to adopt Gregg Short- 
hand. 

Mr. Walter Rasmussen, St. Paul, Minn.; 
first person to teach Gregg Shorthand 
in the Northwest. 

Mr. W. E. Van Wert; first to establish an 
American shorthand magazine, the 
Gregg Writer, devoted to the interests 
of Gregg Shorthand. 

Mr. Charles M. Miller, New York; first 
president of the Gregg Shorthand As- 
sociation of America, and one of the 
first of the Pitmanic teachers to change 
to the system. In his address as presi- 
dent of the Gregg Shorthand Associa- 
tion, he said, “Never has anything in 
education opened the door of possibility 
so wide to the masses as Gregg Short- 
hand. Nothing in shorthand 
has ever occurred like it before, and 
its possibilities are unknown. A bril- 
liant future lies before Gregg Short- 
hand not only in this country, but in 
all English-speaking countries on the 
face of the globe.” 

Mr. John M. Morrison, Christchurch, New 
Zealand ; first to introduce Gregg Short- 
hand in New Zealand. 

Mr. J. Wyn Irwin, Christchurch, New 
Zealand; first to take up the work of 
Mr. Morrison, and carry it forward to 
great success. 

Mr. Philip C. Baines, Brisbane, Australia; 
first to introduce Gregg Shorthand in 
Australia (1889), and the first to pub- 
lish a magazine in the characters of the 
system (the Queensland Light-Liner). 

Mr. Richard G. Scanlan, Toowoomba, Au- 
stralia; first Pitmanic teacher in Au- 
stralia to change to Gregg Shorthand. 

Mr. E. D. Westbrook, President of West- 
brook Commercial Academy, Olean, N. 
Y.; first proprietor of a business school 
in New York to adopt Gregg Shorthand. 

Mr. Walter F. Nenneman, Chicago; first 
employee of the Gregg Publishing Com 
pany in Chicago, now Treasurer of the 
Gregg Publishing Company. 
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Mr. J. W. Westervelt, London, Ont.; pro- 
prietor of first Business College in 
Canada to adopt Gregg Shorthand. 

Miss Pearl A. Power; first person regularly 
employed to write plates for the Gregg 
Writer. 

Mr. Edward Nichols, Boston; first practi 
cal and experienced Pitmanic writer in 
America to change to Gregg Shorthand. 

Mr. J. Stewart, Boston; superintendent 
of the first institution of any kind in 
America to introduce Gregg Shorthand 
(Boys’ Institute of Industry, Boston). 

Mr. Raymond P. Kelley; first public 
demonstrator of the high-speed possi- 
bilities of Gregg Shorthand, and first 
secretary of the Gregg Publishing Co. 

Mr. G. W. Moothart, Farmington, Mis- 
souri; first school proprietor in Ohio 
(where he resided at that time), to 
adopt Gregg Shorthand. 

Holy Redeemer School, Portsmouth, Ohio; 
first Catholic school in America to adopt 
Gregg Shorthand. 

St. Aloysius College, London; first Catho- 
lic College in England to adopt Gregg 
Shorthand (under instruction of Rev. 
O. J. Foley). 

Mr. John M. Hill, Oklahoma City; first 
practical writer of Pitmanic shorthand 
and proprietor in Missouri to 
adopt Gregg Shorthand. 

Senor Camilo E. Pani, 
adapt Gregg Shorthand to a 


school 


first to 
foreign 


Mexico; 


language. 

Mr. C. E. Howard; first Pitmanic teacher 
in California to change to Gregg Short 
hand. 

Mr. L. C. Howland; first to teach Gregg 
Shorthand in the Hawaiian Islands (in 
the famous Oahu College, Honolulu). 

Mr. Paul G. Duncan; first winner of the 
Gregg Teacher's Medal. 

Mr. Fred H. Gurtler; first professional 
reporter using Gregg Shorthand in 
Chicago, and first to demonstrate the 
superiority of Gregg Shorthand in speed 
and legibility by winning the Miner 
Medal in competition with fourteen 
other contestants. 

Miss Salome L. Tarr; 
highest record for 
non-court matter in 
99.4 per cent perfect 
Contest, Washington, D. C., 


establish 


solid, 


first to 
accuracy on 
a public contest, 
(Miner Medal 
1910). 
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Mr. Charles L. Swem; first to establish th: 
highest record for accuracy (99.8 per 
cent perfect ), on solid, non-court mat 

ter in the contests of the National Short 

hand Reporters’ and th 
first writer of shorthand in the world 


of his age and experience to establish 


Association, 


a record of 237 words a minute on 


jury charge and 268 on testimony. Also 


first Gregg writer to be appointed per 
sonal stenographer and official reporter 
to the President of the United States 

Mr. Thomas P. Scully, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
first teacher employed as assistant to 
Mr. Gregg in Chicago. 

“Mr. D. D. Mueller, Cincinnati, Ohio; first 
prominent teacher of Pitmanic shorthand 
in Southern Ohio to adopt Gregg Short 
hand. 

Mr. James Oppenheim, New York; first 

Gregg Shorthand in New 

(1896), to be awarded a prize 

Mr. Oppenheim was 

then 14 years of age. Mr. Oppenhein 

author. Shorthand 
proved a stepping-stone to his success 

Miss Paula E. Werning;; first to win the ¢ 
S. R. Certificate (Certified Shorthand 
Reporter), New York, under examina 

to establish a record of 
absolute accuracy in a public speed con 
test (Baltimore, 1910). 

Mr. A. St. Clair Humphrys, Newecastl: 
on-Tyne; first to teach Gregg Shorthand 
in the north of England. 

Mr. P. Murray, Belfast, Ireland; first in 
Ireland to teach Gregg Shorthand. 
Mr. Ernest W. Crockett; first Gregg 
writer in England to win a shorthand 
contest (the Junior Shorthand Chan 
pionship, 1912, in competition with 
twenty-four writers of the Pitman sys 


student of 
York 
by Mr. Gregg. 


is now a famous 


tion, also first 


tem ). 

Mr. T. J. Risinger; first proprietor of 
business school in Central New York 
to adopt Gregg Shorthand. 

Mr. John I. Levin, St. Paul, Minn.; first 
Gregg writer to be appointed reporter of 
Congressional committees, Washingto: 


D. C. 


COO? 
The test of excellence in a profession 
excellence of performance.—Louis 
Brandies. 
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(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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The Last Message From the Secretary of the G. S. A. 


Membership Fee 


O not confuse the G. S. A. 
ship with the Testimonial enroll 
ments. The membership fee in the 

G. S. A. is $1.00 per vear. This year this 
of the testimonial en 


member 


fee covers the cost 
rollment, so that every member of the G. 


S. A. 


his name placed on the Testimonial. All 


in good standing is entitled to have 


contributions should be sent before July 15 
to the following address of the Secretary 
Treasurer: 
Miss Pearl A. Power, 
c/o W. Chicago Park Commissioners, 
Union Park, Chicago, Illinois. 
Out of Town Guests 
We have had numerous inquiries from 
never visited Chicago 
and who necessarily travel 
from their city. This 
prevent anyone from coming, however, as 
there will be a local committee whose duty 
it will be to provide for the accommodation 
of out-of-town from the time they 
reach the city; so that during their stay 
in Chicago, they may be relieved of eve ry 


teachers who have 


must alone, 


home need not 


rue sts 


unnecessary responsibility. 

As this committee will have much to 
look after, we would kindly ask that all 
those expecting to attend the convention 
their 
tary; also, any particulars concerning ac 


send in names at once to the secre 
commodations desired, when they expect to 
arrive, how long a time they expect to be 
here, whether or not they intend to remain 
through the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Convention to be held here the following 
week, also at the LaSalle Hotel, and 
which it will be well worth while to stay 
over to attend. 

It is not 
if you do not wish to. 


to stop at a hotel 
Those desiring other 
provided 


nece ssary 


accommodations can be nicely 


for if we know in time. 
Social Features 

Don't forget our social features! There 
will be a reception on Monday evening. 
The banquet and dance will be Thursday 
evening, probably; and other entertain 
ments are being arranged which we cannot 
explain definitely at this time. All we 
shall say is that there is a week of pleas- 


ure and profit ahead of everyone who is 


fortunate enough to be with us. Better 


come ! 
Another Word as to Hotels 
Hotel. 


The rates offered by the LaSalle 


* the headquarters for the coming conven 


coming meeting of the 
Re porte rs. 


week 


also the 
Shorthand 


held the 


tion, and 
National 


tion, to be 


Associa 
following, are 
as follows: 
Rooms with bath, $2.00 per day, 
Suites of 2 with one 


connecting bath: 


and up. 

rooms each large 

1 person in ¢ ach room, $4.00; $2.00 
each pe rson 

I persons, $6.00: $1.50 each person. 


Ss persons, -5.00. 
Our Friends Abroad 


In sending in membership fees and 
testimonial letters, our friends abroad have 
been as responsive and enthusiastic as our 
writers who are more closely identified 
with the work at home. 

We aknowledge with thanks, their kin 


contributions. 
Kind Words 
Miss Marjorie Cole. Elizabeth. N. 


follows: 


words and 


writes us as 
Every month since the idea of the Silver 
Jubilee was suggested, I have intended to for 
ward my small contribution toward the realiza 
tion of the slogan: 2,500 members. I hope I 
am not too late, for it will be something to be 
proud of, to feel that one’s name is enrolled 
among such a noble army of forward movers. | 
surely want to have my little part in this fitting 
testimonial to Mr. Gregg .-. I am still 
looking forward to the time when the Asso 
ciation will hold its meetings in New 
York, so that we Easterners may have a little 
fuller share in the proceedings. 

From Mr. J. J. Klinglesmith, Salem 
Commercial School, Salem, Mass.: 

I am enclosing $5.00 for the Memorial Fund. 
I am sorry I cannot attend the Silver Jubilee 
of Gregg Shorthana, but I have to work during 
the month of August. I hope I have Gregg 
enthusiasm, Gregg loyalty, Gregg faith, and 
Gregg ideals. I believe that the wheel of time 
will soon make Gregg Shorthand universal. If 
there is anything in my power that will help 
this Silver Jubilee along, except my being at 
Chicago, be free to command me. 

| We certainly feel indebted to Mr. Klingle- 
smith for this expression of interest and enthus 
His letter was one of our first responses. 


some ot 


asm. 
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We have credited him with membership for one 
ear in the Association, and placed the balance 

to the credit of the Testimonial Fund. It is to 
« regretted that one so willing and so inter- 
sted in Gregg things cannot be present at the 
mvention. He has, however, the hearty thanks 
ud well wishes of the Association. | 

From Miss Grace McClellan, Astoria 
Business College, Astoria, Ore gon: 

We were delighted to receive your notification 
f the 6th and have enlisted all the students who 
have been in our department except those who 
ire not in the city at the present time. Every 
me responded readily and gladly, because we 
think just as much of Gregg Shorthand out 
here on the Pacific Coast as any of you Eastern 
people think of it Here’s hoping that the 
Jubilee Convention will be the largest conven 

m of its kind. Our only regret is that we 
ire so far away that it is impossible for us to 
ttend 

From Miss Vera M. Warriner, Welland 
Business College, Welland, Ont.: 

I am very glad, indeed, to play a small part 
in the Testimonial album. We all want to be 

part of it, although there are comparatively 
ery few of us, as the school is still young. 
\ll the students have ,taken such an interest, 
ind are delighted that they have the privilege, 
in any way, of showing their appreciation of 
Mr. Gregg’s efforts. I have never organized 
inv society where the students have been so 
eager to become a part of it. I only wish there 
were more in our town. 

From Mr. S. P. Brown, Virginia Com 
mercial and Shorthand College, Lynch 
burg, Va.: 

[ hope that I shall be able to induce our 
students to co-operate with us in making the 
Silver Jubilee the most notable event in the 
history of the shorthand world. Nothing would 
ifford me more pleasure than to be present at 
this great celebration of Gregg shorthand, and 
meet the writers of this wonderful system; and 
do honor to Mr. Gregg out of appreciation for 
what he has done for young people who are 
unbitious for stenographic honor, and for the 
great cause of shorthand progress. May your 
efforts be crowned with success. 


From Miss Lucy Bullen, St. Catherines 
Business College, St. Catherines, Ont.: 
For a system that in America has not reached 
ts majority, Gregg Shorthand has made a phe- 
nomenal record, and I hope and believe it will 
soon become the Standard System. With all 
best wishes for a grand shorthand celebra- 
ae 

Our friends in Canada are by no means 
isleep! Miss Bullen accompanied her letter 
vith a list of seventeen names. Miss Vera M. 
Warriner, of the Welland Business College, 
Welland, Ont., recently sent us thirty-eight 
umes—a splendid showing! We are grateful 
to both Miss Bullen and Miss Warriner for 
their efforts. | 


Miss My rtle McDaniel, of the Drake 
College, Newark, N. J., contributed seven- 
ty-six names, with regrets that she was 
unable to send more! You have done 
your share, Miss McDaniel, and we thank 
you. If every one could do half as well 
at this time, our Testimonial Roll would 
soon be complete. 

Our good friend, Miss Emma H. Hagen 
stein, sends us a list of nineteen names, 
which, under the circumstances, is a very 
good showing. She writes: 

The request for signatures for the testimonial 
from the High School at Rock Springs, Wvyo., 
came too late for me to look after the matter 
personally. I asked one of the students to take 
charge of it, and I herewith enclose draft for 
$4.75 for the nineteen signatures which he 
obtained, 


We are grateful to Miss Hagenstein 
for making this effort, and appreciate her 
kindness. This may be a suggestion for 
other teachers who received the testimonial 
blank too late for signature before the 
close of school. 

It is unfortunate that the form for the 
Testimonial was not issued about a month 
sooner, as so Many teachers write us that 
their school is closed for the summer and 
their pupils are scattered, and in many in 
stances it is impossible to reach them. 
Especially is this true of the high schools, 
who represent a large percentage of our 
writers. 

These letters are but a sample few of the 
many we are receiving daily. The letters 
themselves are testimonials well worth 
having. They are accompanied by lists 
of names ranging in number from ten to 
seventy-five. Our Roll is progressing. 


Important 


As it is neces ssary to place the order 
for the engraving of the testimonial several 
weeks before the convention, we would em 
phasize the importance of receiving the 
names to be enrolled without further delay. 
All names to be included in the testimonial 
should be in the hands of the Secretary by 
July 15 at the latest. 

In sending remittances for the G. S. A. 
or the Testimonial, please send Dollar Bill 
or Money Order, as there is a charge of 
ten cents exchange on checks from out of 
town banks. 


age oe per 
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Program 


G. S. A. Convention, August 11-15, 


Monday, August 11 
A. M. 
Registration and getting acquainted. 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M. 
Address of Welcome. 
Response. 
President’s Address. 
Appointing of Committees. 
Announcements. 
8:00 P. M. 
Informal Reception: 
Awarding of Diplomas to 
Normal Class. 
Entertainment and Refreshments. 


Summer 


Tuesday, August 12 
9:30 to 12:30 A. M. 

The Points I Emphasize in Teaching 
Typewriting—Mrs. Ida McL. Cutler, 
Cutler Business School, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Address: Mr. C. V. Oden, Underwood 
Typewriter Company, New York City. 

Address: Mr. H. C. Spillman, Remington 
Typewriter Company, New York City. 

Address by Mr. Gregg: 

Invention of Gregg Shorthand and Its 
Early Struggles. 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M. 

Present Trend of Shorthand Teaching. 

Course of Study in High School—Clyde I. 
Blanchard, High School, Ottumwa, Ia. 

Co-operation Between the Commercial 
High School Teachers and Other Mem- 
bers of the —_ 

Round Table 

Shorthand as an Instrument for 
Development.—-Dr. John PF. 
Rochester Business College, Rochester, 
ee A 


iscussion. 
Mental 
Forbes, 


Wednesday, August 13 
9:30 to 12:30 A.M. 


Teachers’ Medal Contest. 
Address by Mr. Gregg: 
The Publication of Gregg Shorthand in 
the United States Twenty Years Ago. 
2:00 to 5:00 P.M. 


General Discussion of Presentation of 


Lessons. 


1913 


Ten-Minute Review of Contest by Gold 
Medal Winners of Past Three Years. 
Methods and Materials Used in Advanced 
Dictation—A. N. Hirons, Gary Busi 

ness College, Gary, Ind. 
Discussion lead by J. A. Bowers, Bowers 
Private School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Thursday, August 14 
9:30 to 12:30 A. M. 


Before and After; Being a Discussion on 
the Training of Stenographers Under 
the Old Plan, Compared with the Nex 
—Mr. H. M. Munford, Highland Park 
College, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Requisites of Stenographers vs. Commer 
cial Schools—Mrs. E. A. Kennedy, Su 
perintendent of Employment Depart 
ments, Remington Typewriter Company, 
New York City. 

Address by Mr. Gregg: 

The Shorthand World To-day. 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M. 
Open. 
8:00 P. M. 
Silver Jubilee. 

Address by Mr. Gregg. 

Banquet. 

Entertainment. 


Friday, August 15 
9:30 to 12:30 A. M. 


A Practical Demonstration in 
Penmanship. 

Demonstration of Gregg Shorthand: In 
Spanish; in French; in German. 

Some Important Phases in Speed Develop 
ment.—J. A. Williams, Official Court 
Reporter, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Shorthand Speed Demonstration. 


2:00 to 5:00 P. M. 


Shorthand 


Our Successes and Failures During th 
Past Year. (Round Table). 

What I Want to Know. (Round Table). 

Awarding of Medals. 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers. 
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G@/7ée Learner e7d 
His Problems 


A Department of Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others. Conducted 


by John R. Gregg. 1123 Broadway, New 
wnications relating to this department should be addressed 


York City, to whom all com- 
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Little Talks to the Beginning Stenographer—LI 
By Rupert P. SoRelle 


The Power of Little Things 


™ OMEONE has said that by devoting 
half an hour a day earnestly and pur 
posefully to some one thing for 
less than a year, one may become a spe 
cialist in that particular thing. That is 
Half an hour a day does 


conceivably true. 
most of us would re 


not seem much time 
gard it as an absolutely inadequate time 
in which to do anything big. It is—taken 
by itself. But it is what we accomplish in 


these apparently short half hours day after 
day that finally grows into the big thing. 


What do you do with the spare half 
hours during the business day? It is a 
little thing to know the names, initials 
ind addresses of the principal customers 
of the house, but it is a big thing to the 
“boss” if you can prompt him when he is 
puzzling to recall some of them. It is a 
little thing to be able to turn to a certain 
letter in your notebook, to find a letter in 
the file, to supply a missing word, or to 
decide upen its spelling, to decide the 
propriety of a construction, to be at your 
post when wanted—but in their combined 
utility these are big things. It is the ac- 
cumulation of knowledge on a multitude of 
little things connected with your business 
that makes your services valuable. It is 
keeping the eyes and ears open—not pry 
ing into things—-but maintaining a whole- 
some, wholehearted attitude toward busi- 
ness by studying the details, lifting the 
load from your employer, that keeps send- 
ng little wireless messages to him that 
ou are worthy of bigger things. 


Your Work and the Pay Envelope 


If you work merely for the pay that 
comes in your envelope at the end of the 


week, you are rearing a barrier that in 
time will be impossible to beat down. You 
shut off, with invisible webs of steel, all 
avenues to advancement. Your value is 
set at not how much time you put in at the 
task, but what you accomplish. To do 
more than is expected of you is to win dis 
tinction; to do seek oblivion. 
Work that is done for the sheer joy of 
achievement is the only kind that brings 
the really rich reward. It also brings 
the material reward. Business is not a 
philanthropy. Your work must show a 
profit. To win in it you must enlist as 
power, not as dead weight. 


less is to 


Cheerfulness 


Cheerfulness is an asset in business. But 
there is a sharp distinction between cheer- 
fulness and silliness. There is nothing 
that retards the effective running of the 
business machine more than the grumpy 
individual who owes the world a grudge 
and tries to “take it out” on everyone that 
comes within his range. Cheerfulness is a 
tonic. It brings in the sunshine, sends the 
glooms scurrying to their holes, and 
charges the air with contagious dynamic 
There is no room in the business 
it pities him, but 
world loves the 


force. 
world for the grouch 
shuns him. All the 
optimist. 

Doing a Thing Without Being Told 

That simply means initiative. No mat- 
ter what sort of position you have, there 
will always be thousands of opportunities 
to exercise your powers of initiative—and 
“the world reserves its greatest prize for 
the man with initiative.” Cultivate the 
power to do things that need to be done 
without waiting for someone else to take 
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and addresses in shorthand instead of laboriously scribbling them in longhand. 


ws Chester A Fort Worth <2 





Cities of Over 25,000 Population—1910 Census 


Names and addresses are often dictated very rapidly, especially when they occur in the bod, 
of a letter. A business man respects the ability of a stenographer who is able to put down names 
Every stenographer 
should be able to write the names of the states and cities in shorthand—and without hesitancy. 


Akron “ Chicago \ 7 Galveston 
C Albany A Chicopee 2“7Grand Rapids 
Q-* Allentown ay Cincinnati *- Green Bay 
Altoona y Cleveland Hamilton 
Amsterdam ~—” Clinton i4 Harrisburg 
Atlanta e—, Colorado Springs 72 Hartford 
?~ Atlantic City 2 , - Columbia ( 4 Haverhill 
Auburn e Columbus Hazleton 
Augusta €__ Council Bhiffs Hoboken 
Aurora ‘ Covington Holyoke 
Austin ~~" Dallas 9 Houston 
Baltimore 7 Danville Huntington 
Battle Creek VA Davenport a Indianapolis 
( 
Bay City Dayton 7] Jackson 
e Bayonne ol Decatur py Jacksonville 
Berkeley ) Denver Jamestown 
c Birmingham 7 Des Moines tS Jersey City 
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the initiative. You will find thousands of 
people who will say, after a thing has 
been done, “why, I thought of that—but.” 
Initiative, to be effective, must be backed 
by decision and action. Study the partic- 


ular problems in the line of work in which 
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you are engaged and see just how much 
you can aid in the solution by taking upon 
yourself to decide and act upon your de- 
cision. The power will grow, your judg- 
ment will be sharpened, and your power 
for service will be infinitely increased. 


A Technical Vocabulary 
By Rupert P. SoRelle 


HE real test of the efficiency of the 

stenographer from the viewpoint of 

technical knowledge is the ability to 
write correctly and without hesitation any 
ordinary word he encounters. This is the 
foundation upon which his shorthand ef- 
ficiency is based. The ability to do this 
comes from a thorough knowledge of the 
word-building principles backed by plenty 
of practice in applying them on various 
kinds of matter. Such ability can never 
be dispensed with because new words—at 
least words that are new to the writer— 
will constantly crop up in the dictation and 
prove a source of trouble if the stenog- 
rapher does not possess facility in writing 
new words from principle. Constant re- 
views of the principles, accompanied by 
practice on the examples given in the 
Manual, are essential to conserve the 
writer's facility in execution and to keep 
the principles of the system in mind. 

But there is another class of words that 
must also be given consideration by the 
beginner. These are what are called 
“technical” words. In every business 
there are a number of words and phrases 
that are peculiar to it, and to that extent 
they become technical. For example, in 
the railroad business we have such words 
as “schedule,” “terminal,” etc., and in the 
real estate business “abstract,” “chattels,” 
“parcel,” and so on. The stenographer 
in the railway, the real estate, or any other 
office, must be thoroughly familiar with the 
technical words of the business. The task 
of the beginner would be vastly simplified 
if he knew beforehand what sort of busi- 
ness it would fall to his lot to engage in, 
for then he could devote himself to learning 
the words and phrases with which he 
would have to deal every day. Since he 


rarely ever knows this beforehand, he 
must be ready for anything. 

By taking, as a nucleus, a list of words 
peculiar to the most common lines of busi- 
ness activity and becoming familiar with 
these, he can place himself in a position 
to do effective work in any of these from 
the start. With such lists mastered, he 
can add to them from time to time as the 
occasion may require, and when he goes 
out into business one of the first things 
he should do is to look up the previous 
correspondence, the catalogs, booklets, and 
other literature issued by the firm, and 
familiarize himself not only with the busi- 
ness itself but with all the terms that are 
peculiar to it. Most of these words will 
be written, of course, by simply applying 
the principles of the system, but some of 
the words and especially the phrases can 
be treated as “special” and shorthand 
forms constructed that will enable the 
writer to deal with them quickly and ac- 
curately. Numerous examples of this kind 
of vocabulary building have been given in 
the magazine from time to time. 

Suppose you were a stenographer in an 
automobile factory or sales agency, and 
constantly encountered the terms “plan- 
etary transmission,” or “self-starter,” 
“electric self-starter,” or “Timken bear- 
ings.” It would be a waste of effort to 
write the phrases out every time they oc 
curred. Nothing would be simpler than 
to indicate “planetary transmission” by 
“py” with an intersecting “t’’; “self-starter” 
by the prefix for “self’’ with another “s” 
under it; “electric self-starter’ with the 
“e” joined in accordance with Par. 9; 
“Timken bearings,” Tim—k, with a joined 
“b” and so on. A list of the words 
with the shorthand outline should be made 
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Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Lowell 
Lynchburg 


Lynn 

Macon 
Madison 
Malden 
Manchester 
McKeesport 
Memphis 
Meriden 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Mobile 
Montgomery 
Mount Vernon 
Muskogee 
Nashua 
Nashville 
Newark 

New Bedford 
New Britain 
Newburgh 
Newcastle 
New Haven 
New Orleans 
Newport 
New Rochelle 
Newton 

New York 
Niagara Falls 
Norfolk 
Norristown 


Oakland 


* Oklahoma City 


Omaha 


Orange 
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Oshkosh 
Pasadena 
Passaic 
Paterson 
Pawtucket 
Peoria 
Perth Amboy 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 
Pittsfield 
Portland 
Portsmouth 
Poughkeepsic 
Providence 
Pueblo 
Quincy 
Racine 
Reading 
Richmond 
Roanoke 
Rochester 
Rockford 
Sacramento 
Saginaw 

St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 


Salem 


> Salt Lake City 


“San Antonio 


San Diego 
San Francisco 
San Jose 
Savannah 
Schenectady 
Scranton 
Seattle 


Sheboygan 
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Shenandoah 
Shreveport 
Sioux City 
Somerville 
South Bend 
South Omaha 
S pringfie Id 
Spokane 
Stamford 
Superior 
syracuse 
Tacoma 
Tampa 
Taunton 
Terre Haute 
Toledo 
Topeka 
Trenton 
Troy 

Utica 
Waco 
Waltham 

W arwick 

W ashington 
W ate rbury 


W aterloo 


W atertown 
Wheeling 
W ic hit i 


Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
Wilmington 
W oonsocket 
Worcester 
Yonkers 
York 
Youngstown 


Zanesville 
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should be included in your 


Ip, and this 
form book for reference of the other ste 
nographers who may be called upon to read 
your notes. 

work of this kind 


It keeps alive an interest 


Constructive serves 
two purposes. 
in further progress in your shorthand and 
it makes you immensely more valuable 
ind efficient in the work doing. 


Besides, it is highly educative, for the 


you are 


student should not only know the correct 
word-form but should also know what the 
This latter feature is of very 
great importance because intelligent work 


word means. 


can only be done when you know the mean 
ing of what you write. In some lines of 
work the terms used would be absolutely 


unintelligible to the average stenographer 
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unless they had been studied beforehand. 

As a starter on the work on these tech 
nical words and phrases, we shall begin in 
this number of the magazine lists of words 
that are of frequent occurrence in different 
lines of business. The most common words 
have been selected in each instance in or 
der to provide a list that will be generally 
The lists will be by no means ex 
of the extent of technical 
Our first list 
Railroad 


useful. 
haustive because 
some businesses. 
“Words Used in the 
Business.” 

We shall be very glad to receive from 
readers of the department who are al 
ready in positions, lists of and 
will 


words in 
will be 


words 
phrases that they are using. Credit 


be given for all lists published. 


iccommodation 
wee ty lene 
iir brake 
ingle bars 
ire light 
iuditor 
haggage 
Baldwin 
berch 
billets 
bill of lading 
block-signal 
boudoir 
box car 
brake beam 
brakeman 
broad-gage 
buffet 
caboose 
cane fabric 
casings 
casualties 
channel 
clearance 
coach 
collision 
commodities 
ommutation 
tickets 
commuter 


compartment 


Words Used in the Railway Business 


‘ompetition 
‘ompressor 
-oncrete 
‘onductor 
consignee 
consignment 
construction 
Corliss 
coupler 
demurrage 
derailment 
dining-car 
disbursements 
double-track 
draw-bar 
Edison 
elliptic springs 
embargo 

en route 
express 

fast freight 
ferro-manganes« 
flagman 

flat car 

fiver 

foreman 
forgings 
fusee 

gang 
gas-tank 


girder 


gondola car 
grading 
hydraulic 
“TI” beams 
icing 
insulated 
interchange 
Interstate Com- 
merce 
interurban 
jackscrew 
Jessop 
jib crane 
junction 
knuckles 
lap-welded 
limited 
locomotive 
lubricant 
machine shop 
maintenance of 
way 
Merchants Ds 
spatch 
mileage 
motive-power 
motor 
negotiable 
official classifica 
tion 
officials 


Commission 


overcharge 
perishable 
Pintsch gas 
piston 

pivoted 
preferred stock 
pressure gauge 
Pullman 
rebuilds 
receivers 
refrigerator 
re-tired wheels 
right of way 
riveting 
roadbed 

stock 


round-house 


rolling 


scalper 
schedule 
seamless 
semaphore 
siding 

siphon tanks 
slid-flat wheels 
snow-plow 
solicitor 
standard gauge 
standardization 
stateroom 
stay-bolt 


steel 


storage 
structural 
superheater 
superintendent 
tariff 
telegraph 
terminal 
terminus 
tie-plate 
ties 
Titanium rails 
tonnage 
torpedo 
trackage 
traffic 
train-master 
transcontinental 
transmission 
transportation 
trespassing 
truss rod 
trust-plate 
tubular 
turntable 
undercharge 
underframe 
vestibule 
viaduct 
way-bill 
recking trucks 


vards 
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HE National Association of Music 

Teachers which met in Rochester 

last April, was reported by two 
students in the High School. In answer 
to a call for stenographic assistance, the 
girls were sent from the business depart- 
ment of the high school. They understood 
they were simply to take down a few let- 
ters in shorthand, but found instead that 
they were expected to report the speakers 
who spoke without manuscript. 

“The Secretary of the Association of 
Supervisors called up my office one day 
and asked for a student to help her with 
some shorthand work,” writes Mr. F. G. 
Nichols, Director of Business 
Education in the Rochester Pub- 
lic Schools. “I did not talk with 
her personally and therefore did 
not understand that she wanted a 
student to report the meeting. 
Upon learning that she had called, 
I went to the shorthand room and 
asked the first two girls I met to 
go to the meeting place and take 
dictation for Miss Cook. Upon 
their arrival at the convention, the 
girls were escorted to the front of 
the room and told that they were 
expected to sit on either side of the presi- 
dent and report the meeting.” 

The “first two girls” Mr. Nichols met 
happened to be Miss Mabel Evarts and 
Miss Alice Shaefer. They did not require 
any coaxing to undertake the disguised 
task, although had they known what they 
were to face, Mr. Nichols’ invitation might 
not have been so quickly accepted. It is 
not the usual thing for students to be called 
upon to report a convention, especially 
where the addresses are of a technical na- 
ture, but we entertain the belief that these 
young ladies would have promptly fol- 
lowed their teacher’s instructions even if 
they had known. 

Miss Evarts and Miss Shaefer proved 
themselves fully qualified as reporters. 
They demonstrated their excellent train- 
ing by turning in an accurate transcript of 
the addresses they reported, and what is 
still more to their credit they received no 
assistance in transcribing their notes. 
They displayed a womanly independence 


Miss F 
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here that should win them more than the 
ordinary success. With such credit did 
they acquit themselves that they received 
the hearty praise of both Director Nichols 
and Miss F. H. Klein, their capable in 
structor. 

The technical nature of the matter may 
be determined by a glance at the following 
extracts taken from the transcript, a copy 
of which we received through the interest 
and eourtesy of Director Nichols: 

When a child learns various elements of the 
creative conditions, some of them are so diffi- 
cult and so complex that all the preparation 
and all the devices of pedagogical method must 
be brought to bear to their utmost skill and 
technique in order to lead the child 
into these complicated pathways that 
are required to master certain ele- 
ments of the curriculum, but that is 
absolutely untrue of artistic apprecia- 
tion. There is no complicated or 
elaborate system or method. We have 
just one simple condition of contact. 
The human soul is so constituted on 
the side of appreciation that it will 
respond with an appreciation which 
will lay hold of the superior and ex- 
clude the inferior, and that process 
will go inevitably to the limit of the 
; capacity of the individual by just the 
KLEIN repeated contact, the repeated stimu- 

lus over and over again. It is true 
that the soul is sensitive but among all the arts 
it is pre-eminently true of music. It is true of 
pictorial art, it is true of every other sort of art, 
but it is pre-eminently true that the soul is 
sensitive in this respect to the appreciation of 
superior music. I have seen among my friends 
numbers of them who have testified in the 
strongest possible way that by just the pres- 
ence of a pianola in their own home without 
any particular musical capacity they have been 
conscious of the steady power of appreciation 
and find themselves more able to appreciate 
and enjoy it, while the taste for imperfect 
music fell away. 

How would you like to be called out of 
class and asked to report a speaker who 
indulged in sentences of that kind? It 
isn’t the easiest matter to start with upon 
one’s stenographic career, is it? Here is 
another paragraph: 

The Victrola with all its imperfections and 
all its crudeness, has made this an extended 
revelation, that is, in this respect we have never 
supposed that any mechanism in the world 
could express the inner life of the human spirit. 
But we have found that a steel plate can take 
from the vocal organs, with all the beauty of 
expression which they possess, the very light 
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of the soul poured into them; can take that and 
reproduce the sympathy in that voice to some 
extent, can produce every modulation. Indeed, 
it is a revelation that the mechanical is not 
necessarily and absolutely separated from the 
spiritual. 

These extracts are taken from the sten- 
ographically reported address of Professor 
Forbes of the University 
of Rochester on “Music 
Regarded from the Stand- 
point of Social Value.” 
Professor Forbes spoke 
without manuscript and 
his address was followed 
by a discussion in the 

| form of a round table. 

These discussions were 
also taken down by Miss Evarts and Miss 
Shaefer. 

In spite of the difficult matter and the 
embarrassment of the occasion, we are in- 
clined to think the girls enjoyed the ex- 
perience. Their handling of the situation 
speaks volumes for the stenographic schol- 
arship of both Miss Evarts and Miss 
Shaefer, and also does honor to the teach- 
ing of Miss Klein. 

In the practical world where accuracy 
alone deals out the prizes, such an un- 
expected success must be very gratifying 
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to these young ladies who are still pur- 
suing their school days. If they can ac- 
curately record the words from the lips of 
so exacting a speaker as Professor Forbes 
before they have blossomed into pro- 
fessional reporters, what may not be ex- 
pected of them when they enter the arena 
in earnest? 

We congratulate both Mr. Nichols and 
Miss Klein on having in their classes stu- 
dents like these who reflect a credit upon 
their teaching, which must be highly pleas- 
ing to them as it certainly is to us. 

In his letter to us, Mr. Nichols says: 

These girls are only two-thirds the way 
through their second year 
and I consider that they did 
themselves credit. So far as 
I know, they were given no 
help in getting out their 
transcript and as the matter 
is technical, it is safe to as- 
sume that they were able to 
insert nothing that was not 
said by the speakers. 

Mr. F. G. Nichols was Auick M. SHaerer 
Supervisor of Commer- 
cial Education for the State of New York 
before being made Director of Business 
Education at Rochester. Gregg Shorthand 
has been taught in the Rochester High 
School for two years. 
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The Speed Contest 


HE present series of contests for ac- 

curacy and speed in shorthand, un- 

der the auspices of the National’ 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association, was be- 
gun in 1909. These contests are open to 
the English-speaking world. The prize 
awarded to the victor is a beautiful silver 
loving cup. Possession of this trophy car- 
ries with it the title, “Champion Shorthand 
Writer of the World.” 

The winners have been as follows: In 
1909, Willard B. Bottome; 1910, Clyde H. 
Marshall; 1911 and 1912, Nathan Behrin; 
all of New York City. Under the terms 
of the deed of gift the winner of three 
consecutive contests may retain the cup 
permanently, so if Mr. Behrin can win 
this year this particular series will close. 

Certificates for speed and accuracy are 
also granted by the Association to those 


who make satisfactory transcripts of tests 
taken at the rate of 150 words a minute 
and upward. These certificates are of real 
value and are highly prized by the holders. 

The next contest will be held some time 
during the week of August 18, at the Chi- 
cago convention, the exact date to be an- 
nounced later. A copy of the rules gov- 
erning the contest, and other information 
may be had on application to the Secre- 
tary of the Contest Committee. 

Those desiring to enter the contest this 
year are requested to enroll not later than 
August 1, in order that the Committee may 
have time to make necessary arrangements. 

J. E. Fuller, Sec. 
SPEED CONTEST COMMITTEE, 
Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Del. 
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Mirage 
For key, see O. G. A. Dept., May number 
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spokesman of the clan. 








“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the = 
development of artistry in writing. This department is the official : 


32 S. Wabash Avenue. Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 
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Conducted by Alice L. Rinne, O. G. A., 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O.G.A 
Make two copies of the article “O. G. A. Test™ in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
shorthand “plate” which will appear in the September 
issue If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A." certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 

The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try. because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G. A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for “theory,”’ the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for “beauty’’—the three qualities that go to make up 
artistic writing. 


VEN I was surprised ! Of course we 

know that nothing daunts Gregg- 

ites, but I must confess that I 
had a pretty strong feeling of doubt when 
we selected the article “Mirage.” It is 
difficult matter—and particularly for those 
who have been out of school for any length 
of time, but the number of papers received 
was appalling. The list of successful ones 
is a little shorter than usual, but that was 
to be expected. However, we sincerely 
hope that the corrections made and _ the 
suggestions offered will be of benefit to 
those of you who failed on this test, and 
that you will let us hear from you again just 
iS soon as you have had an opportunity to 
take advantage of our criticisms. We are, 
is usual, giving you the authoritative plate 
ind expect every one of you to compare 
the copy you retained with the shorthand 
given in the department. It is really es- 
sential—that is, if you want to profit from 


sending in the test—that you keep a copy 
of your notes as directed in the heading of 
the department for you may not always be 
able to remember just what outline you 


used. Don't forget that. 


A Word About the Silver Jubilee 


The Silver Jubilee is nothing more nor 
less than the celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the publication of 
Gregg Shorthand. You have all been 
reading about it. It seemed to the O. G. 
A. committee that the Order would wish 
for some representation and we accord- 
ingly wrote each member in regard to the 
matter. The letter was sent to every mem 
ber on the list, but because we realize that 
we were a little late in reaching those for 
whom we had nothing but a school address, 
we are going to try to tell you about it 
now. Won't you read the letter—those of 
you who did not get it in the regular mail 

and then write us? If you could by 
any chance get your remittance to us by 
the fifteenth of the month, then, of course, 
your name will be placed on the Jubilee 
Roll, but if you can’t do that, you can 
surely get your dollar here in time to be 
listed in the Gregg Shorthand Association 
which will entitle you to a printed report 
of the proceedings. You don’t want to 
miss that report. 
any story-book and a great deal more ben- 
eficial than most of them. Here is the 
letter: 


It is as interesting as 


Dear . 

Probably you already know what great work 
is being done by the officers of the Gregg 
Shorthand Association towards making the 
25th anniversary ef the publication of Gregg 
Shorthand the biggest thing in the history of 
shorthand, for certainly you have been read 
ing the interesting articles which have appeared 
in the late issues of the magazine. I have time 
for only a short letter to each of you, and I 
want to come to the point without a great 
volume of preliminary remarks. 
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It is just this: Don’t you think there ought 
to be some representation of the Order of Gregg 
Artists in this celebration? It seems to me 
that the testimonial to be presented to Mr. 
Gregg ought to contain the name of every mem- 
ber of the Order; that we ought to be amply 
represented along with the other great bodies 
who are doing so much in this direction. Let 
me tell you more about what we are doing, 
so that you will understand what I want you 
to do. 

It was at the last convention of the Gregg 
Shorthand Association in Spokane that a com- 
mittee was appointed to “arrange and prepare 
a celebration for the Silver Jubilee Anniversary 
of Gregg Shorthand.” This committee ren- 
dered a report, in which it heartily endorsed 
the idea of the celebration, and recommended 
that a testimonial to the author of the system 
be prepared and signed by all teachers and 
writers of Gregg Shorthand. It is this testi- 
monial in which I think we ought to partici- 
pate. The fee for membership in the Testi- 
monial Association has been placed at twenty- 
five cents. Membership will entitle you to 
having your name included in the “Jubilee 
Roll,” and you will also receive an illustrated 
copy of the Jubilee Souvenir, which will con- 
tain a full list of the members and give an ac- 
count of the celebration. Let me add that you 
will count that souvenir among your most prized 
treasures. 

Of course, if you have already registered 
with any of the local testimonials which the 
schools are preparing, you need not join us, 
but at any rate, write me. 

Some of you will want to mount one step 
higher and join the Gregg Shorthand Asso- 
ciation. The membership fee is only one dol- 
lar, which entitles you not only to a place on 
the Jubilee Roll, but also to a complete steno- 
graphic report of the proceedings of the con- 
vention. Send your remittance to me. I will 
see that it is turned over to the proper de- 
partment and that you personally are not neg- 
lected. And please hurry! It will take time for 
the preparation of the testimonial, you know. 
All names should be in my hands by July 5, 
if possible. 

The Order has assumed vast proportions. 
Let’s not fail on this. We want to show 
what we can do, and with your help, we can 
have a representation in the testimonial, of 
which we will all be proud. 

Cordially yours, 


And we want to take this opportunity 
to acknowledge with heartfelt thanks the 
prompt response from those whom the let- 
ter reached. The dollars and quarters 
have come in very rapidly, and we are be- 
ginning to feel sure of a goodly representa- 
tion on the “Roll.” You will each receive 
a receipt for your membership fee. Just 
now it seems impossible to acknowledge 
every remittance by a personal letter. 
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A Few Letters From Our Members 


Mr. Walter Edw. Lindig, of Flatbush, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., writes in part: 

I am in hearty concordance with your views 
on the subject of having the “Order of Gregg 
Artists” represented in the Silver Jubilee An 
niversary Celebration of Gregg Shorthand. 

I believe in the old adage: “In Union there 
is strength,” and I think it the duty of every 
Gregg writer to assist in this praiseworthy 
work. * * * 

After telling us a little of his work in 
starting the study of Gregg Shorthand, Mr. 
Lindig closes: 

As I would like to become a member of the 


Gregg Shorthand Association, I enclose one 
dollar to that end. 


Another interesting and encouraging let- 
ter comes from Mr. Emil M. Winter, of 
Madison, Wis. He says: 

I have noted the contents of your esteemed 
letter of the 26th very carefully, and certainly 
feel that you are going at the work tooth and 
nail to make the Silver Jubilee of Gregg Short- 
hand a celebration which will be the finest 
shorthand demonstration ever had in the his- 
tory of our, or any other, system. 

I feel confident that this splendid letter of 
yours will stir up quite a few of the writers 
to immediate action, and considerably swell 
the Jubilee Roll. I have been trying to induce 
a few Gregg writers to participate in the 
event, but regret to say that the enthusiastic 
spirit does not exist with every writer as it 
should. 

Mr. Winter continues by saying that he 
will be glad to do everything he can to 
benefit the cause. 

There is a student of Gregg Shorthand 
up in Portland, Me., who never fails us. 
His name is Mr. Walter S. Harmon. He 
has sent us the O. G. A. test every month 
since the department was opened. Cer 
tainly his letter proclaims him to be an en 
thusiastic member of the Order: 

I was somewhat pleased to get your letter 
concerning the Gregg Shorthand Association 
and the Silver Jubilee Anniversary. Certainly I 
shall be pleased to have my name on the 
Jubilee Roll, even though I didn’t suppose that 
I had reached that dignity in Shorthand. | 
enclose my O. G. A. test with the necessary fe: 
of twenty-five cents; also the dollar for mem 
bership to the Shorthand Association. 

Won’t we have an army of O. G. A. Gregg 
ites. You have certainly helped me a great 
deal with my shorthand work. Isn’t it good 
to be a real Greggite? 

And indeed Mr. Harmon is a real 
Greggite. It would be interesting for you 
to see his notes last September as compared 
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with the shorthand he sends in to-day. 

And still another has faith in us: Mr. 
Noel Dauphinais, of Winnipeg, Man., 
writes that it will be sufficient compensa- 
tion to receive the complete report of the 
proceedings of the convention and “as you 
say you will see to it that I am not neg- 
lected, I send you my hearty thanks in 
idvance.”” 

And so on! We have selected these let- 
ters at random, but every one is just as 
full of feeling and the spirit of loyalty as 
those from which we have quoted. 

What the Certificate Means to Some 

All along we have tried to impress upon 
you that you must not overlook the fact 
that your membership in the Order means 
something besides the mere possession of 
the certificate. And this letter from Miss 
Alberta Way, of Fergus Falls, Minn., con- 
vinces us that we have been more or less 
successful in our efforts. Her first para- 
graph is about her membership in the G. 
S. A.; then she says: 

I just want to tell you how much I enjoy 
having my O. G. A. certificate and pin, and 
I am very proud of both of them. I have 
been talking to several other Gregg writers 
in town here and think possibly I can get 
them to try for membership in the Order. I 
should like to have a local Order here, but 
can’t do that unless there are other members 
in town besides myself. 

Also I should just like to mention the fact 
that whenever I make a careless outline in 
shorthand it reminds me of my certificate, and 
the fact that I have to live up to that now 
is a great incentive to me in my ordinary 
work. 

How many of you are like Miss Way? 
Enthusiastic enough to go about compelling 
your friends to join the Order? Good luck 
to you, Miss Way. We are anxious to help 
you out. 


The Order To-day 


By the by, when we sent out our letter 
about the Testimonial Association to our 
members, we had occasion to count our 
members and we found a list of approx- 
imately twelve hundred!! Isn't that a rec- 
ord for a year? Indeed it is less than a 
year since the Order was started. We an- 
nounced it in the September, 1912, num- 
ber, but the first list was not published un- 
til November. And we have still one more 
issue to count before the volume closes. 
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Words aren't a bit satisfactory when we 
try to make use of them to tell you how 
much we appreciate the loyal and hearty 
support accorded us by the teachers and 
pupils and general subscribers. But you 
all understand how deeply we feel. You 
all know that we have tried to show our 
appreciation by being of real benefit to 
you; and, furthermore, that we are going 
to continue our efforts in this direction until 
we have built up the biggest—and best, of 
course—organization that is possible with- 
in the realm of human endeavor. 

And another thing has occurred to us. 
A number of our letters were returned be- 
cause the members had moved and left no 
change of address with the postal authori- 
ties. If you change your place of resi- 
dence, won't you please be sure to notify 
us—regardless of how long you have been 
listed in the Order? This will enable us 
to keep our records up to date and you 
will never miss any of the good things that 
come up from time to time and of which we 
may wish to notify you. Don’t forget that! 
It is important. There isn’t anybody listed 
who doesn’t want to keep in close touch 
with us—of that we are sure. 

And now we aren't going to be hard on 
you this month. The selection from the 
Literary Digest is excellent material for 
showing up your shorthand! 


7 
v4 


The O. G. A. Test 


Poetry and Profits 


The tradition that he who serves the muses 
must be content with rewards other than 
financial is rather startlingly confirmed by a 
recently published letter from Robert Browning 
to the officials of the British Inland Revenue. 
Although this letter was written in 1880, when 
the poet was sixty-eight and his reputation had 
long been established, it reveals the fact that 
the profits he derived from his poetry were 
negligible, if indeed he was not actually out 
of pocket. Most of his work, he says, was 
published at his own expense, which “was never 
repaid.” It is to be noted, however, that he 
did not sell his poems to magazines before pub- 
lishing them in book form, and that the posses- 
sion of “a little independence” relieved him of 
any necessity of exploiting his gift financially. 
Commenting on this letter, The Bellman (Min- 
neapolis) remarks: 

“It does not follow from this that had 
Browning not possessed private means a callous 
world would have allowed the poet to starve 
to death in a garret. Under the spur of neces- 
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sity, his methods both of writing and of 
publishing would no doubt have been radically 
different. As it was, he deliberately turned his 
back on the mercenary side of his calling. ‘1 
write poems,’ he says, ‘and no prose whatever, 
having never in my life written one line for a 
newspaper, review, periodical of any kind 
with a single exception in the case of a maga- 
zine ten years ago or more.’ ‘The exception 
was a poem written for a charity, which derived 
five hundred dollars from its publication. ‘My 
poems,’ he adds, ‘are unpopular and unsalable, 
being only written for myself and a certain 
number of critics whose approbation is satis- 
faction enough.’ 

“Had the poet chosen to exploit his wares 
he could, no doubt, have made a bare livelihood; 
but when all allowances are made for his in 
difference to pecuniary reward, the result is 
sufficiently astonishing. His reputation had 
long been established, and Browning societies 
were busy up and down the land burning in- 
cense to their hero and dissecting and _ tor- 
turing his verses. From the sale of his works 
in this country, where they had a wide vogue, 
it is true that on account of inadequate laws 
of copyright he received no profits; but even 
so, one would have supposed that, however far 
he was from being a ‘popular’ poet, he would 
have met with sufficient appreciation in Eng- 
land to have secured him a modest competence. 

“The moral seems to be that which Alfred 
Noyes recently preached to us and _ which 
he himself has put into practice with no small 
degree of that a poet, if he is to 
receive the pecuniary recognition to which he 
is entitled, must adopt the business methods 
that are applied to any other profession, not 
excluding, let us whisper it, the sweet 
of advertising. Only thus, unless, like Brown- 
ing, he happens to possess ‘a little independ 
ence,’ can he escape the traditional lot of poet 


and the Hall of Fame 


success, 
uses 


a garret in his lifetime 
after his death.” 
From The Literarg Digest. 


List of New Members 


Flossie Allen, Sarnia, Ont., Can. 


Vincent Anglen, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Harvey R. Asling, Abilene, Kans. 

G. M. Barrow, Bonne Terre, Mo. 

E. D. Beardsley, Ault, Colo. 

Della M. Beau, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Clarence Bertch, Seattle, Wash 

Mary Bluhm, Seattle, Wash. 

Cora Bogart, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Edith Bowers, Newark, Ohio. 

Lillian Brady, Hebron, Ohio. 

R. G. Bryant, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Vera W. Cate, Dover, N. H. 

A.-C. Chockalingam, Singapore, S. S. Ma- 
laysia,. 

Mrs. Lois Christensen, New York City. 

Marie Clemens, Massillon, Ohio. 

Oscar Cooper, San Francisco, Cal. 

Florence Cornilsen, Chicago Heights, II] 

Paul Cosway, Newark, Ohio. 
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Mabel Cruickshank, Sarnia, Ont., Can. 

\rthur R. Culp, Massillon, Ohio. 

Ruth Daubenberger, Dubuque, Iowa. 

H. J. Disque, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Gussie R. Duncklee, Manchester, N. H. 

James R. Durnell, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Robert T. Eichmann, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Mabel Ekdol, Oklahoma City, Okla 

H. G. Ellis, Warrensburg, Mo. 

N. C. Ellis, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Rhuie Gideon, Oklahoma City, Okla 

Mrs. M. R. Glenn, Seattle, Wash. 

P. R. Govindasawmy, Singapore, S. S. Ma 
laysia. 

Jennie Hardy, Joliet, Ill. 

Nora C. Healy, New York City. 

George J. Helbing, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Alice Hornaday, Portland, Ore. 

Della M. Houghton, Chicago Heights, Ill 

D. G. Hughes, Stone, Pike Co., Ky. 

Esther Johnstone, Seattle, Wash. 

Otto Karbusicky, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Jesse B. Kling, Youngstown, Ohio. 

May Knight, Sarnia, Ont., Can. 

Myrtle Larsen, Chicago Heights, III. 

John K. Lauder, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mary Laurie, Sarnia, Ont., Can. 

Mary Lewis, Manchester, N. H. 

Mary F. Linen, Manchester, N. H. 

Edna Littler, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

Emma W. Lund, Great Falls, Mont 

Mrs. L. T. Metcalf, Menomonie, Wis. 

Agnes Miller, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Wm. J. Mitchell, Trenton, N. J. 

L. John Moore, Sarnia, Ont., Can. 

Rena Morgan, Manchester, N. H. 

Hannah B. Murphy, Bristol, R. I. 

Mary L. Myers, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Marion M. Pike, Dover, N. H. 

Myrtle Pilgrim, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gertrude Pochter, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Mrs. Winifred E. Pugh, Seattle, Wash. 

Charles Reneau, Laconia, N. H. 

Helen F. Ress, Massillon, Ohio 

Evelyn Richter, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Leola M. Robinson, Bath, Me. 

Nellie Rouse, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Frank R. Ryan, Newark, Ohio. 

Paul Ryan, Dubuque, Iowa 

Lillie Schwartz, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

V. B. Shortsleeve, Burlington, Vt 

Vera Sjostrom, Seattle, Wash. 

Boyd R. Swem, Ashton, Mich. 

Salome L. Tarr, Jersey City, N. J 

John Thorstenson, Seattle, Wash. 

Andrew Ramsay Trotter, Bristol, R. I 

S. B. Trumbull, Boston, Mass. 

Helen Turner, New York City. 

Vera M. Warriner, Welland, Ont., Can 

Bessie R. Weary, Paterson, N. J. 

Elizabeth Wedick, Manchester, N. H. 

Edith D. White, International Falls, Minn 

Hazel Whitney, Seattle, Wash. 

L. W. Wilke, Seattle, Wash. 

Mollie E. Wilson, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Kathleen Wolfe, Bootle, Liverpool, England 

C. H. Wolters, Portland, Ore. 

Lin Tchi Xeng, Singapore, S. S. Malaysia. 

Mary E. Ziegler, Paterson, N. J.” 
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In this department we will publish each month the names of the writers of Gregg Shorthand 
who desire to exchange postals ‘“written in shorthand” with other writers of the system 
in any part of the world. Every applicant must be a subscriber to this magazine. 
Names are not repeated after first publication. The application for enrollment <t— 
must be written in shorthand, with the name and address in longhand. Con- = 
ducted by Merritta Brown, care of Gregg Writer 
whom all communications relating to this department should be addressed. 
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UR attention was called last month 
() to the fact that we no longer have 
a “corner” on shorthand postal 
card exchanging. The idea has _ been 
adopted for a new department—The Rapid 
Writer Department—just added to The 
Philatelic West, an old collectors’ paper, 
published at Superior, Nebraska. Mr. M. 
N. Bunker, of Halford, Kansas, will edit 
the department and conduct in connection 
with it correspondence lessons in short- 
hand, so that readers of the West who are 
not now shorthand writers can take ad- 
vantage of this method of communicating 
with their fellow postearders. Mr. Bunker 
wrote us, extending a cordial welcome to 
members of our circle, and has sent us a 
copy of the May West, containing the 
initial installment of the department. We 
were glad to look it over. “The Rapid 
Writer section,” he explains, “is intended 
primarily to extend the exchanging of post 
cards, but more directly to foster short- 
hand writing.” In order to encourage that 
feature of the department, the shorthand 
courses have been arranged. Those of 
you who are collecting stamps will un- 
doubtedly be interested in the news of 
stamp exhibits contained in this monthly. 
It deals with coins, stamps, curios, post 
cards, old fire arms and other relics. No 
charge beyond the subscription price of 
the magazine (which will be forty-five 
cents a year to Postcarditis members until 
the proposed increase in the regular price 
is effected) will be made for printing the 
names. “Last month one list contained 
enrollments from Brazil, Canada, England, 
Holland, Ecuador and Switzerland,” the 
letter tells us. Send a stamped envelope 
to Mr. Bunker with your request if you 
care for detailed information. 
Two of our new members are from the 


Anglo-Chinese School at Singapore, about 
which you read in last month’s Gregg 
Writer. You will notice that they are 
particularly interested in work for estates 
and plantations. Southern stenographers, 
take notice ! 

Mr. Whitesell is planning to take the 
Civil Service examination as 
is past the age limit (the fact that he is 
only seventeen bars him at present). His 
name has not been entered under that head 
ing, because we reserve it for actual gov- 
ernment employees, but he hopes to hear 
Uncle Sam’s force. 


soon as he 


from our members in 
Another request to which we call special 
attention is Mr. Ridburg’s, for letters and 
cards in Spanish. You will find his ad 
dress under “Railway.” 
The request of Mr. Hors y, for corres 


pondence with writers connected with sea 
first of that nature, 
but we are sure some of our many members 


food concerns, is the 


must be engaged in similar work. 

Which reminds us of the card Mr. 
Schmidt sent in! Can you imagine 20,000 
turkeys together at one time? The card 
shows the Turkey Parade, held in Cuero, 
26, 1912—the original turkey 
There are so many turkeys 


November 
trot, he says. 
in evidence that from our view of the rear 
of the procession they totally eclipse the 
governor of the state, who headed the line 
of march. An innovation surely! 

Among other interesting cards received 
this month, are those of the delivery room 
of the Boston Public Library, with its 
mural paintings representing the story of 
Sir Galahad, and of the Soldiers’ Monu 
ment at Penn Park, York, the historic 
Pennsylvania town which was the seat of 
the Continental Congress during 1777 and 
1778. 
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The New Members 
Civil Service 
M. Grudd, care Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 


Law 
Rosalie E. Linn, 1807 N. Aldrich Ave., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. (Scenic cards preferred.) 
O. H. Schmidt, Cuero, Texas. (Prefers to 
exchange scenic views.) 


Railway 
Birt Ridburg, 3347 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
(Especially desirous of corresponding with 
writers of Gregg Shorthand in foreign lan- 
guages, particularly Spanish.) 


Students 


Prescott W. Harris, 260 Pearl St., Stoughton, 
Mass. Brockton Business College. 

Emil M. Johnson, R. F. D. 3, Box 82, Ta- 
coma, Wash. Beutel Business Coliege. (Would 
particularly like to hear from foreign coun- 
tries. ) 

Adah A. Miller, 1400 N. 11th St., Reading, 
Pa. McCann’s Business Colle ge. 

Marie E. Porsch, 1608 Liberty St., Erie, Pa. 
Erie Business College. 

Pearl Ramplin, 1313 S St., Lincoln, Nebr. 
(Desires views from New York State.) 


General 


Lois - Brown, Mount Alford, via Boonah, 
Queensland, Australia. 

Callie B. Geisler, Tarentum, Pa 

P. R. Govindasawmy, “Free Press,” Singa- 
pore, S. S., Malaysia. 

Rufus N. Horsey, 23 Main St., Crisfield, Md. 

Ruth H. Horton, R. F. D. 1, Nauvoo, II. 

Hetty E. Hutchison, 821 W. 56th St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Charlotte Ingersoll, 408 Pearl St., Richmond, 
Ind. (Is especially anxious to correspond with 
teachers. ) 

W. Holcombe Lear, 1626 Stanton St., York, 
Pa. (Particularly interested in foreign cards.) 

Harriet Lipson, 59 Dolphin Ave., Beach- 
mont, Mass. (Prefers to hear from foreign 
countries and from tne Southern States.) 

A. C. Chockalinga Mudaliar, “Free Press,” 
Singapore, S. &., Malaysia. (Would like to hear 
from writers on estates and plantations, espe- 
cially, or to receive views of commercial schools 
and colleges, but will reply to all.) 

Anna Olson, 13801 Race St., Denver, Colo. 

Wm. A. Pomplun, Greeley, Colo. 

Helen E. Schneider, 15 Marc Place, Astoria, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

Elsie M. Tausch, Nauvoo, IIl. 

Faris Whitesell, Hindsboro, Ill. (Bookkeeper 
and stenographer. ) 

Walter W. Williams, R. F. D. 4, Boonville, 
Ind. (Wants to hear from all Greggites, es- 
pecially those in other countries.) 


Don’t forget to send in your solution of 


the “application.’”” The contest will be 
open until July 20 (See the June issue). 
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One-Cent Postage 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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How to Extract Enjoyment Out of Life 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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“Why So Many Girls Fail” 


N editorial under the foregoing title 
in a recent number of the Ladies’ 


Home Journal touches upon one— 


but only one—of the real weaknesses in 
the stenographic course, the lack of a 
proper background for the technical train- 
ing. The Journal says: 

Thousands of parents of girls have been 
misled by the much-advertised “short course” 
in a “business college,” or school, for the study 
of stenography or typewriting. These parents 
are attracted by the lure that a six to eight 
months’ training in these business schools, cost- 
ing a small sum in easy payments, will fit a 
girl for a position, and that this position is 
then either “assured” or “guaranteed” by the 
school. The parents are hard pressed, and the 
daughter, usually at fifteen or sixteen years of 
age, is taken out of school and sent to “busi- 
ness college.” At the end of six or eight 
months the girl is “graduated,” is put into a 
six or seven dollar position—and fails. The 
parents are grieved, consider their money 
wasted, and are inclined to blame the girl. 
But what is really the matter? Without any 
mental training at home or at school the girl 
was expected to conquer either the signs of 
shorthand or the keys of the typewriter. Sup- 
pose she does, what good is the knowledge? 
The signs of shorthand are nothing but sym- 
bols; they are nothing in themselves; just as 
any instrument is nothing without the operator. 
Stenography is a tool; it is invaluable as such, 


but its usefulness depends upon the mind of 
the owner. It requires the resources of lan- 
guage behind it. It requires a trained mind, a 
trained intelligence. What chance had the girl 
to get this training? Not in school, for there 
it is not given. Not at home, for the parents 
were otherwise busy. In the “business col- 
lege” she was taught only the shorthand signs, 
or how to strike the typewriter keys. But the 
girl had no background for the technical knowl- 
edge that the “business college” gave her. It 
is not enough nowadays that a girl shall merely 
know the signs of shorthand or the keyboard 
of her typewriter; she must know English, 
punctuation, construction, and have the intelli- 
gence that comes from mental training. These 
the girl must have before she takes hold of the 
tool which may then serve her. There is no 
short cut to success of any kind, and the 
“short course” in a “business college” cannot 
of itself make an intelligent stenographer or 
typewriter. To understand this truth clearly 
would avoid many a heartbreak for girls and 
their parents. 


There is no question that fitness for the 
work of shorthand and typewriting is an 
element of great importance in deciding 
upon such a course. Not every girl or boy 
ought to take it up with the idea of practic- 
ing it professionally, any more than they 
ought all to take up art or music or poetry 
or electrical engineering, or any of the 
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other numerous branches of human activity. 
The question of adaptability must be thor 
oughly considered. But we think that the 
number of those who might be successful in 
it could be largely increased through 
proper training and the adoption of mod 
ern methods of shorthand. 

Every business school of any standing 
to-day is successful in supplying a girl 
with much of the necessary background 
even in the “short course” that the public 
still insists upon. The business school of 
to-day appreciates the fact that shorthand 
and typewriting are only a part of the 
necessary training. It has vastly increased 
the scope of its curriculum. It is now 
teaching a variety of subjects that tend to 
develop the students’ intelligence along 
business lines and to give the student the 
“trained mind and trained intelligence” 
spoken of in the editorial. The conditions 
in the business school to-day are far dif- 
ferent from those had in mind by Mr. Bok, 
the editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
who was a stenographer himself, and who 
it is presumed is the author of the editorial, 
or at least stands back of it. 

The practical training one gets in Eng- 
lish, and the variety of matter written and 
transcribed in the usual shorthand course 
nowadays, is in itself quite sufficient to 
give all the background that is required in 
the average office. 

The cause of failure or success in short- 
hand is found not so much in the lack of 
education of the student, as in the quality 
of his intelligence. Students with the right 
sort of mental equipment are developed 
into practical stenographers with marvel 
ous rapidity in a proper environment. 
Every schoolman can bring to mind nu- 
merous examples of students who have 
come to him with very poor preparation, 
so far as school training was concerned, 
but who had the right mental makeup, who 
turned out to be exceedingly proficient 
stenographers. On the other hand, there 
are thousands of high school graduates 
who cannot make big successes as profes- 
sional stenographers simply because of a 
lack of adaptability. 

The “short course” which still 
exists in some quarters, is to be deplored; 
but it may be said to the credit of the 
commercial school in general that the ten- 


school, 
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dency along the line now is toward a longer 
and more thorough course. The education 
of the public to the necessity of a longer 
course has been a tedious and slow work, 
but it is bearing fruit. 

The stand that some schools are taking, 
too, in not admitting students whose age 
and mental qualifications do not give prom 
having its effect. 
Business men themselves are hastening the 
day when the little girl with braids down 
her back will no more be accepted in the 
business office than she would be accepted 
as a street car conductor. Even New York 

which is concededly slow in its progress 
toward higher educational ideals and in ef- 
ficient business training—recently agitated 
the question of making its course in sten 
ography four years in length instead of 
three in order that more time might be 
given to shorthand. It seemed like an 
urgent step on account of the inability of 
students to acquire the necessary skill in 
shorthand writing. Of course, it was a 
step backward, for what was needed was 
more work in the general studies that give 
a command of English, punctuation, con- 
struction, etc., and less time on shorthand. 
But this would necessitate the adoption of 
a more modern shorthand system—a sys- 
tem that could be mastered in a shorter 
time, and could be used with less expendi- 
ture of energy—a step which sooner or 
later New York must take if it intends to 
approach the standard of efficiency in its 
shorthand training that other cities find 
entirely practicable. 


ise of success is also 


There is another point in connection with 
the success of students in commercial 
courses that is sometimes overlooked, and 
that is the attitude of the student himself 
toward the course. The average student 
coming up through the grammar grades, or 
even finishing the high school course, has 
been educated to the 70 per cent efficiency 
idea. Anyone who knows anything about 
business at all, knows that 70 per cent 
efficiency in business will no more be ac- 
cepted than will 70 cents on the dollar pay 
a man’s debts. The idea in the mind of 
many students of shorthand that a “passing 
grade” is all that is necessary, keeps thou- 
sands from reaching the success that their 
mental qualifications would easily assure 
them if they only took the right attitude 
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“Why So Many Girls Fail” 


N editorial under the foregoing title 
in a recent number of the Ladies’ 


Home Journal touches upon one— 


but only one—of the real weaknesses in 
the stenographic course, the lack of a 
proper background for the technical train- 
ing. The Journal says: 

Thousands of parents of girls have been 
misled by the much-advertised “short course” 
in a “business college,” or school, for the study 
of stenography or typewriting. These parents 
are attracted by the lure that a six to eight 
months’ training in these business schools, cost- 
ing a small sum in easy payments, will fit a 
girl for a position, and that this position is 
then either “assured” or “guaranteed” by the 
school. The parents are hard pressed, and the 
daughter, usually at fifteen or sixteen years of 
age, is taken out of school and sent to “busi- 
ness college.” At the end of six or eight 
months the girl is “graduated,” is put into a 
six or seven dollar position—and fails. The 
parents are grieved, consider their money 
wasted, and are inclined to blame the girl. 
But what is really the matter? Without any 
niental training at home or at school the girl 
was expected to conquer either the signs of 
shorthand or the keys of the typewriter. Sup- 
pose she does, what good is the knowledge? 
The signs of shorthand are nothing but sym- 
bols; they are nothing in themselves; just as 
any instrument is nothing without the operator. 
Stenography is a tool; it is invaluable as such, 


but its usefulness depends upon the mind of 
the owner. It requires the resources of lan- 
guage behind it. It requires a trained mind, a 
trained intelligence. What chance had the girl 
to get this training? Not in school, for there 
it is not given. Not at home, for the parents 
were otherwise busy. In the “business col- 
lege” she was taught only the shorthand signs, 
or how to strike the typewriter keys. But the 
girl had no background for the technical knowl- 
edge that the “business college” gave her. It 
is not enough nowadays that a girl shall merely 
know the signs of shorthand or the keyboard 
of her typewriter; she must know English, 
punctuation, construction, and have the intelli- 
gence that comes from mental training. These 
the girl must have before she takes hold of the 
tool which may then serve her. There is no 
short cut to success of any kind, and the 
“short course” in a “business college” cannot 
of itself make an intelligent stenographer or 
typewriter. To understand this truth clearly 
would avoid many a heartbreak for girls and 
their parents. 


, 


There is no question that fitness for the 
work of shorthand and typewriting is an 
element of great importance in deciding 
upon such a course. Not every girl or boy 
ought to take it up with the idea of practic- 
ing it professionally, any more than they 
ought all to take up art or music or poetry 
or electrical engineering, or any of the 
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other numerous branches of human activity. 
The question of adaptability must be thor 
oughly considered. But we think that the 
number of those who might be successful in 
it could be largely increased through 
proper training and the adoption of mod 
ern methods of shorthand. 

Every business school of any standing 
to-day is successful in supplying a girl 
with much of the necessary background 
even in the “short course” that the public 
still insists upon. The business school of 


to-day appreciates the fact that shorthand 
and typewriting are only a part of the 


necessary training. It has vastly increased 
the scope of its curriculum. It is now 
teaching a variety of subjects that tend to 
develop the students’ intelligence along 
business lines and to give the student the 
“trained mind and trained intelligence” 
spoken of in the editorial. The conditions 
in the business school to-day are far dif- 
ferent from those had in mind by Mr. Bok, 
the editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
who was a stenographer himself, and who 
it is presumed is the author of the editorial, 
or at least stands back of it. 

The practical training one gets in Eng- 
lish, and the variety of matter written and 
transcribed in the usual shorthand course 
nowadays, is in itself quite sufficient to 
give all the background that is required in 
the average office. 

The cause of failure or success in short- 
hand is found not so much in the lack of 
education of the student, as in the quality 
of his intelligence. Students with the right 
sort of mental equipment are developed 
into practical stenographers with marvel 
ous rapidity in a proper 
Every schoolman can bring to mind nu 
merous examples of students who have 
come to him with very poor preparation, 
so far as school training was concerned, 
but who had the right mental makeup, who 
turned out to be exceedingly proficient 
stenographers. On the other hand, there 
are thousands of high school graduates 
who cannot make big successes as profes 
sional stenographers simply because of a 
lack of adaptability. 

The “short still 
exists in some quarters, is to be deplored; 
but it may be said to the credit of the 
commercial school in general that the ten- 


environment. 


course” school, which 
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dency along the line now is toward a longer 
and more thorough course. The education 
of the public to the necessity of a longer 
course has been a tedious and slow work, 
but it is bearing fruit. 

The stand that some schools are taking, 
too, in not admitting students whose age 
and mental qualifications do not give prom 
ise of success is having its effect. 
Business men themselves are hastening the 
day when the little girl with braids down 
her back will no more be accepted in the 
business office than she would be accepted 
as a street car conductor. Even New York 

which is concededly slow in its progress 
toward higher educational ideals and in ef- 
ficient business training—recently agitated 
the question of making its course in sten 
ography four years in length instead of 
three in order that more time might be 
given to shorthand. It like an 
urgent step on account of the inability of 
students to acquire the necessary skill in 
shorthand wri.ing. Of course, it was a 
step backward, for what was needed was 
more work in the general studies that give 
a command of English, punctuation, con- 
struction, etc., and less time on shorthand. 
But this would necessitate the adoption of 
a more modern shorthand system—a sys- 
tem that shorter 
time, and could be used with less expendi- 
ture of energy—a step which sooner or 
later New York must take if it intends to 
approach the standard of efficiency in its 
shorthand training that other cities find 
entirely practicable. 


also 


seemed 


could be mastered in a 


There is another point in connection with 
the students in commercial 
courses that is sometimes overlooked, and 
that is the attitude of the student himself 
toward the course. The average student 
coming up through the grammar grades, or 
even finishing the high school course, has 
been educated to the 70 per cent efficiency 
idea. Anyone who knows anything about 
business at all, knows that 70 per cent 
efficiency in business will no more be ac- 
cepted than will 70 cents on the dollar pay 
a man’s debts. The idea in the mind of 
many students of shorthand that a “passing 
grade” is all that is necessary, keeps thou- 
sands from reaching the success that their 
mental qualifications would easily assure 
them if they only took the right attitude 


success of 
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toward the subject. If the student could 
only be brought to a realization of the fact 
that there is no midway ground in the 
commercial course—that a thing is either 
right or wrong—many would be saved 
from failure. There should be some uni- 
form standard adopted by the business 
schools—a standard based not upon tegh- 
nical percentages, but upon common sense. 


oOo 


Attuning Yourself to the 
Demand 


HE president of the George F. Eber- 
hard Company, the San Francisco 
selling and advertising agents, regu- 

larly issues “‘pastoral talks’’ to the men in 
the various departments of the company. 
These are manifolded on letter sheets and 
distributed. All of them are good; this 
one, on the subject of self-discipline, seems 
a little better than the average: 


Experience teaches us that the individual 
who cannot be relied on for the right doing of 
everyday things in life usually fails to make 
good when big things are to be done. 

The simplest truths are the hardest to re- 
member and put into everyday practice. Some- 
how, many lack control of their minds and 
selves, no matter how confidently they can ad- 
vise the “pitcher” for the “home nine.” Their 
self-discipline is weak or non-existent. 

The majority are careless of detail; make the 
same mistakes twice; question their work in- 
stead of the reason for doing it, or think of 
something else than the task before them. 

The majority dislike the thought of observ- 
ing regular hours of arising and of working; 
however, the act of arising at a given hour, 
starting work at a given time is a big help for 
the whole day, if backed by the right attitude 
of mind, 

Most every irregular riser is a “staller,” an 
“jn-and-outer” and pays a big price physi- 
cally and mentally for whatever success he 
achieves. 

Look around you and you will observe we 
are governed in our daily life and work by 
the Law of Habit. The older men grow, the 
stronger the law becomes and the more they 
unconsciously rely on it instead of their rea- 
son. 

Self-discipline can in a great measure hold 
the Law of Habit to a sane course. It helps 
you to understand, profit by and assist in 
fostering change. 

Nothing can exist without change. It is 
taking place everywhere in everything all of 
the time. It is nature’s universal law. Hence, 
we must everlastingly strive to do more and 
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better work, for as we succeed so will our 
ability to do more and better work increase. 

We need the men who do the task in hand 
promptly, willingly and graciously; men who 
refuse to be downed. 

Everything is worth while to the man who 
is going forward, who is pushing on to greater 
success. 

Office boy, stenographer, salesman, adver- 
tising man, bookkeeper, manager—it makes no 
difference; they each have more to gain and 
more to lose in the way their day’s work is 
done than the employer. 

The weak, the unfit, want ease and comfort 
and never get it, while the strong, the “doers” 
work, seek for knowledge and enjoy peace and 
life. 

Lack of health, cheerfulness and self-disci- 
pline may cause weariness. It never comes 
from doing one’s work well. 

There are bigger, better things ahead for 
each one of us, if we but do to-day’s work 
quickly, thoroughly and willingly. 

Now is the time to discipline yourself. 

One of the common complaints of busi- 
ness men is that the beginning stenog- 
rapher does not observe the points that are 
discussed in these suggestions for self-dis- 
cipline. And it is well to remember that 
the business man is the final arbiter of your 
stenographic fate. If you measure up to 
his requirements, or above them, your suc- 
cess is assured. Your power to render ser- 
vice is your capital. It is large or small 
according to the serviee you can and do 
render. 


oO°e 


Commercial Course for Mrs. 
Astor 


RS. JOHN JACOB’ ASTOR, 
whose husband was lost in the 


Titanic disaster, is to take up a 
commercial course in a private school in 
the fall. Although she is one of America’s 
rich women, she will study bookkeeping 
and general business methods in order 
that she may have a personal understand- 
ing of her own household accounts and of 
her larger financial interests. Further 
than that, she means to supervise her af- 
fairs herself, and she wishes to do it in- 
telligently. 

Mrs. Astor’s example might well be fol- 
lowed by other women—rich and poor. In 
probably nine out of ten households the 
family expenditures for food, clothing, 
rent, education, and incidentals are laid 
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out by the woman. She should be a busi- 
ness woman for her own protection and 
for the protection of her family. A busi- 
ness education is as important to the girl 
as it is to the boy—but this is a fact that 
is often lost sight of when the practical 
education of boys and girls in the average 
family is considered. 

There are really two phases to the ques- 
tion of a woman’s business education. One, 
how she can make use of it in obtaining a 
livelihood; the other, its value to her when 
she becomes mistress of a home. To be 
really valuable it must be comprehensive ; 
it must be more than vocational. The 
young woman who takes up a shorthand 
course with the idea of making a profes- 
sion of it will find her services much more 
valuable if she fortifies herself also with 
a knowledge of bookkeeping and business 
methods. She will find such training 
doubly valuable later in the home. It is 
the complete commercial course that should 
be her goal. 

That the importance of a business train- 
ing is appreciated by women like Mrs. 
Astor, whose financial independence is as- 
sured, is a fact that should make a strong 


appeal to those not so well situated, and 


whose need for it is therefore of much 
greater moment. 
Brevities 

The Buffalo, New York, Courier gives 
an interesting account of the typewriting 
demonstration by Mr. H. O. Blaisdell at 
the Central Y. M. C. A. on June 3. “His 
fingers flying over the keys at such speed 
that the eye could scarcely follow the 
movements, H. O. Blaisdell, twice winner 
of the World’s Championship Typewriting 
Contest, last night demonstrated the true 
meaning of the word ‘efficiency.’ Effi- 
ciency, according to Mr. Blaisdell, depends 
upon time and practice. ‘Speed,’ he says, 
‘is subordinate to, and dependent upon, ac- 
curacy. Inaccuracy is demoralizing to 
every other attribute.” These were some 
of the records Mr. Blaisdell made in his 
demonstrations: 229 words a minute on 
a memorized sentence; 117 words a min- 
ute copying from a book; 123 words a min- 
ute on a business letter; 118 words a min- 
ute transcribing from his shorthand notes; 
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115 words a minute from dictation direct 
to the machine while blind-folded; 106 
words a minute on legal testimony; 128 
words a minute on a sentence, changing 
paper once. Mr. Blaisdell, it will be re- 
membered, is a “Rational” typist, and is 
also a writer of Gregg Shorthand. 
” * ca 

“Advantages and Opportunities of the 
Stenographer” was the topic of an ad- 
dress recently delivered at the Y. M. C. A. 
in Buffalo by Mr. W. E. Weafer, head of 
the Commercial Department of the Central 
High School, Buffalo. Mr. Weafer, after 
giving a brief history of shorthand, em- 
phasized accuracy as the keynote of suc- 
cess. “The inaccurate stenographer must 
go,” he said. “A stenographer should con- 
tinue study until thoroughly grounded in 
all phases of his work.”” Mr. Weafer spoke 
of the excellent status of the work in the 
Buffalo public schools and the high stan- 
dard of efficiency that had been brought 
about through the adoption of modern 
methods of shorthand and typewriting and 
the application of sound pedagogical prin- 
ciples. 


We have recently granted 
Certificates to the following: 
Wayne Canfield, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Elzena M. Johnson, Oelwein, Iowa. 
Nellie L. Nusser, Findlay, Ohio. 
S. A. Ralston, Pittsburg, Kans. 
Esca Genevieve Rodger, Ann 
Mich. 
Mrs. Anna G. Ryan, St. Paul, Minn. 
* * . 


* o * 


Teachers’ 


Arbor, 


The following news item will be of in- 
terest to our readers. It comes from Mr. 
F. B. Inglis, of Victoria, B. C., Canada. 
The brevity was clipped from the Victoria 
Daily Times: 

“One of the members of the Stefansson 
Expedition, the youngest, by the way, and 
the only American selected for the perilous 
three-year voyage of discovery, is Burt M. 
McConnell, of Seattle, Wash., the ex- 
plorer’s secretary. He learned Gregg at 
the Y. M. C. A. at Seattle, and later took 
a post-graduate course at the National 
Business College, Los Angeles, Cal., after 
spending six months in Alaska. There he 
was Superintendent of the Polar Bear 
Mine, at Nome. Mr. McConnell will be 
with Stephansson during the entire length 
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of his stay in the Arctic, and as the ex- 
plorer will undoubtedly write several mag- 
azine articles and possibly a book or two, 
his youthful secretary will be kept quite 
busy. McConnell is twenty-four years of 
age and says he was advised by dozens to 
‘steer clear’ of the Gregg System, but that 
he paid no attention to them.” 


* - ~ 


Miss Lillian Folts, valedictorian of the 
class of 1913 of the Utica School of Com- 
merce, Utica, New York, packed into her 
short address advice that it is quite worth 
while for all stenographers to follow. 
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Utica Observer, in its account of the exer 
cises, gives an extract from it: 

“To be modest, true, faithful, grateful for 
helpful suggestions, patient under merited re- 
proofs, to be ever courteous, to be eager to im 
prove, to be on the lookout to acquire any in- 
formation that may be of use to us and to the 
firm for which we are working—all these things, 
in the long run, will mean more to us than even 
that necessary consideration, a good salary.” 

It is to be hoped that the valedictorian 
voiced the sentiments of the entire class of 
101 graduates. She has put in epigram 
matic form the thoughts which should con 
stitute the permanent ideals of all stenog- 


raphers. 


Will’s Commercial Arithmetic 


E have just received from the 
W press copies of Will’s Commer- 

cial Arithmetic, by William R. 
Will of Baltimore. 

The noteworthy feature of Mr. Will's 
arithmetic is its rational method of teach- 
ing the pupil to think out the problems 
himself, instead of em- 
ploying the antiquated 
process of solving them 
by countless arbitrary 
rules. Thus the arith- 
metic is made intensely 
interesting, initiative is 
cultivated, and the pupil 
is trained to observe, to 
differentiate, to 
from given causes to re- 
quired effects. The book 
emphasizes method in 
arithmetical reasoning. 

There are, the author 
says, but five known proc 
esses for the solution of 
problems—eddition, sub- 
traction, multiplication 
and division, and the se- 
lection of the particular 
application of these op- 
erations in the solution of problems. The 
arithmetic has been written in the language 
that every pupil can easily comprehend. 
All explanations are made in the more at- 
tractive narrative form of discourse as dis- 
tinguished from the usual text-book style 
of obscure exception. Each narrative ex- 
planation is followed by a brief summary 


reason 
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for quickness in application. Although the 
author's method of treatment is a departure 
from traditional standards, he has demon- 
strated its pedagogic soundness by forty- 
eight years of fruitful experience in the 


classroom. 

Mr. Will is also the author of the well 
known Sadler-Rowe se- 
ries of commercial arith- 
metics. He was born in 
the South, and after com 
pleting his college course 
began his teaching career 
in the public schools. He 
was for many years prin 
cipal of one of the graded 
schools in Baltimore 
where his great ability as 
an arithmetician first at- 
tracted attention. In 1881 
he entered commercial 

work as a teacher 
of arithmetic, in which his 
best work as an arith 
metician has been done. 
His hobby has been teach- 
ing, lecturing and writing 
upon his favorite sub- 
ject. His analytical and 
constructive mind has made him a noted 
authority on arithmetic and perhaps the 
most popular and esteemed teacher of the 
subject in the country. Will’s Commer- 
cial Arithmetic is the product of the 
crucible of experience, and we predict it 
will receive an enthusiastic welcome at the 
hands of teachers of the subject. 


school 
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Talks on Office Training 


HARLES H. LUDDINGTON, of 
C the Curtis Publishing Company of 

Philadelphia, publishers of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal and the Saturday 
Evening Post, gave an interesting ad- 
dress before the Public Educational Asso- 
ciation in Philadelphia recently on the sub- 
ject of vocational training. He presented 
some very pertinent figures to show how 
the problem comes home to the employer. 
His viewpoint is worth studying by every 
student of shorthand or business subjects. 
It is the business man’s viewpoint who 
frequently finds it hard to secure compe- 
tent office workers. 

Among other things, he said: ‘“When- 
ever it is necessary to secure operators for 
our office appliances, which are generally 
used throughout the commercial world, we 
ire obliged in 90 per cent of the cases 
to train them ourselves.” If there was 
ever any need for emphasizing the im- 
portance of office training we find it in that 
sentence. Of course, the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company is a big house—probably 
the biggest periodical publishing house in 
the world, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that they have the most up-to-date me- 
chanical and labor-saving office appliances 
that can be obtained. Such office appli- 
ances, however, are not confined to the 
large houses. There are plenty of smaller 
ones that recognize the value of thorough 
office training, and the importance of sys- 
tems that can be expanded as the require- 
ments of the business grow. Every busi- 
ness man expects at some time to see his 
business among the big ones. It is only a 
good sound business policy for the student 
to become acquainted with the devices used 
in modern business, and to put himself 
in a position to attain the growth that the 
business man expects. 


one 


Mr. Luddington says further: “If the 
committee is seriously contemplating re- 
quiring that the employer pay every em- 
ployee a full living wage regardless of 
the economic value of his or her job (and 
I do not wish to be understood as standing 
against that principle), it should in fair 
ness to all recognize its own responsibility 
to give the employee a more adequate and 
practical training.” 

It is “up to you” whether you get this 
training or not. There is hardly a school 
that does not provide the instruction, but 
the school generally has difficulty in im 
pressing upon the student the necessity for 
it. The mind of the average student is 
usually centered on the shorthand and 
typewriting, and the rest of the course is 
looked upon as a mere detail. By neglect- 
ing these features of your training you 
enter business with a one-sided training. 
You will not fit into the scheme of things 
properly. Such simple features of office 
work as filing, copying letters, mimeo- 
graphing, etc., you will have to learn in the 
business office—if the employer gives you 
a chance—and you will therefore be 
heavily handicapped at the start. The be 
ginning days in your work are always the 
most trying. You feel that you are con- 
stantly under the eye of the employer, and 
naturally are more nervous. If you are 
thoroughly acquainted with office routine 
you do not feel out of place in the busy 
office. You will be able to take hold imme 
diately, and make a good impression on 
your employer. 

Filing and Filing Systems 

Filing systems more or less elaborate 
are now found in every business office, for 
it is now imperative that business letters 
and copies of the answers to them be kept 
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in some systematic form ready for quick 
reference. And filing is not confined to 
business letters by any means. Systems 
have been devised for all sorts of business 
papers—checks, drafts, receipts, contracts, 
ete. One of the principal advantages the 
student derives from a study of filing— 
in addition to the practical value it has in 
the business office—is that it teaches him 
system, trains him in a scientific, methodi- 
cal way of handling his work, which it will 
be found extends to all phases of it. 

By explaining what filing is we at once 
see its most important feature. Filing is 
simply the placing of letters and papers in 
such order in the filing cabinet that they 
may be instantly found when wanted. To 
be able to find any paper in the file 
quickly and certainly is of the very great- 
est importance. Under any well-organ- 
ized filing system, however, this is easily 
done, provided the stenographer or filing 
clerk has been accurate in his work in 
filing. Accuracy should ever be a watch- 
word. 


The Fundamental! Divisions 


Filing systems are numerous in variety. 


They are all, however, based upon certain 
fundamental principles—the variations in 
them being made to adapt them to different 


conditions. The three most common meth- 
ods are: Filing by names—alphabetical 
filing; filing by localities—geographical 
filing; filing by subjects—topical or sub- 
ject filing. These terms have reference to 
the indexing. 

Mechanically, filing devices are divided 
into two classes— flat and vertical. 


Flat Filing 


Flat filing is the oldest form and is 
rarely used now except in small offices or 
business houses. The variation of it, 
in which the loose leaves are held in place 
by arches extending through perforations, 
is quite widely used in the filing of orders, 
estimates, quotations, invoices, etc. 

Flat filing is the simplest form of filing. 
A flat file consists simply of a receptacle 
in which is placed alphabetical guides in 
the form of leaves. The letters are placed 
between these leaves or guides. If we had, 
for example, a letter from a Mr. Brown 
to be filed, it would simply be placed back 
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of the guide “B” and so on. This method 
is so simple that further discussion of it is 
unnecessary here. 


Vertical Filing 


In vertical filing the letters or papers 
are filed on edge instead of flat like a book. 
Vertical filing has almost wholly super- 
seded the filing devices already described 
because of its great flexibility and con 
venience. 

The vertical system may be used for all 
methods of indexing—(1) alphabetical; 
(2) location or geographical; (3) subject 
or topical. In this system the folder is the 
unit, while in the flat system, the drawer 
is the unit. It can, therefore, be seen how 
much more convenient the vertical method 
is because of the total absence of the 
physical effort necessary in carrying about 
the small drawer when a reference to the 
correspondence is necessary. 


Contents of Vertical System 


A vertical file for letters is usually pro- 
vided with the following materials: 

A filing drawer with inside dimensions 
of 12 inches wide by 10 inches deep, and 
fitted with a sliding block in back of the 
guides and folders that keeps the papers 
on edge in an upright position. 

A set of index guides made of heavy 
manila paper with projecting tabs bearing 
the subdivisions or designations of the in- 
dex. The tabs are so placed that the 
guide letters are quickly visible. These 
index guides perform the most important 
function in the finding of papers. If they 
are inadequate in number, complex in char- 
acter, or unevenly arranged so as to inter- 
fere with instantaneous reference to the 
particular paper wanted, they are faulty 
and will cause no end of trouble. 

A folder or “shell” in which the letters 
or papers are placed, is provided for each 
division of the index. This folder, which 
is also of manila stock, makes it possible 
to place all papers belonging under a par- 
ticular index guide together and separate 
from the others. The folders are labeled 
also on a tab which corresponds with the 
index tab so that if the folder is removed 
from the file a reference to this tab will 
plainly indicate where it belongs in the 


file. 











Folders also are used for another pur- 
pose. In eases where the correspondence 
with one firm is large enough to justify it, 
, special folder is provided with the name 
of the concern on the tab, and this is 
placed in back of the regular folder in 
the proper division of the index. If the 
volume of correspondence in any particu- 
lar folder is unusually large, it may be 
still further subdivided by month guides, 
a set of twelve tab folders, one for each 
month being used for this purpose. 


Alphabetical Indexing 


Alphabetical indexing is the simplest 
and most widely used of any. It consists 
simply of a set of guides and folders ar- 
ranged alphabetically, one for each letter 
of the alphabet. 

Where a simple set of alphabetical 
guides is used, the filing would be done as 
follows: All correspondence with firms or 
individuals whose names begin with “A” 
would be put in folder “A” and placed 
back of the index guide “A.” All corres- 
pondence with firms or individuals whose 
names begin with “B” would be placed in 
the folder back of “B” guide, and so on. 
Where the volume of correspondence is 
large it is found necessary to subdivide the 
alphabetical guides into 40, 80, 120, or 
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160 subdivisions. As an illustration of how 
this is done, the alphabet in an 80 sub- 
division index will be divided as follows: 
A, BA, BE-BI, BL-BO, BR-BY, CA-CE, 
CH-CL, CO-CZ, DA-DE, DI-DY, E, etc., 
—the subdivision indicating the frequent 
combinations of initial letters encountered 
in proper names. The foregoing are mere- 
ly illustrative of the beginning guides. 
Suppose, for example, we had a letter from 
Blake, it would obviously go back of the 
“BL-BO” guide; from Byron, it would be 
placed back of the “BR-BY” guide; if 
from Clarke, it would go back of the 
“CH-CL” guide, and so on. 

It will easily be seen that if there are 
many letters to be filed under any given 
letter the folder would soon become filled, 
as a folder will hold only 50 or 75 letters, 
and to find a letter in any subdivision of 
a simple alphabetical file, would require 
looking through the entire folder. With 
80 subdivisions or more the number of 
letters in any given folder would be con- 
siderably lessened, and quick reference 
could therefore be made. 

The letters in any folder are usually 
filed chronologically, the first letter re- 
ceived being placed in the back oi the 
folder and the last one in the front. 


(To be continued) 
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Typewriting Contest at Butte High School 


tistics for conviction will find Butte, 
Montana, a town after their hearts. 
Its people talk and work in Arabic. In- 
stead of using the over-worked adjectives, 
they express themselves in higher figures. 
For instance, one mine alone produces over 
100,000,000 lbs. of copper per annum— 
but you can get these figures and statistics 
in any encyclopedia, so here is one that has 
come along since the books were written. 
The magnificent new ocean steamship— 
Imperator—which made her maiden trip 
and triumphal entry into New York in 
June, is 919 feet long. The city of Butte 
is perched above sea level a distance of 
over six times the length of the Imperator, 
so that from that elevation the present 


[istics who demand figures and sta- 


Queen of the Atlantic would be toned down 
to the size of the average. What influence 
this altitude had upon the speeds made in 
the recent typewriting contest at the Butte 
High School, we are not informed. 

We are sure though that our readers will 
be interested in the results of the contest, 
which, of course, are expressed in Arabic. 
Although Butte is noted chiefly for its 
wealth-producing mines, it is not apathetic 
regarding commercial education. Its quota 
of teachers guiding the destinies of the 
commercial department in the high school 
is larger than in some other cities with the 
same or greater population. 

Miss Helen Abbott, who is but sixteen 
years old, won the first prize of a gold 
medal in the second annual speed contest 
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at the Butte High School held on May 21, 
writing seventy-one words a minute for 
fifteen minutes, making, according to the 
Anaconda Standard, “a new western 
record.” 


We find the following in the Standard: 


“The contest was under the supervision of 
Miss Katherine Moore, typewriter instructor of 
the high school, while C. B. Waters, state man- 
ager of the Remington company, and Walter 
Shay were the time-keepers. 

“Twenty students took part in the contest, 
fifteen girls and five boys opening the books 
at the call of time. So strict were the rules of 
the contest that it was considered an error to 
have a margin of more than one inch or less 
than half an inch at either the top or the bottom 
of the paper, while transposition, inclined mar- 
gin, piling and faulty shifting also counted as 
errors with misspelled words.” 


Miss Abbott, the winner of the first 
prize, is said to have been studying type- 
writing in the high school for twenty 
months, spending less than forty minutes 
a day in practice. The second prize, also 


Helen Abbott 

Sadie Kopald . 

Minnie Batten 

Louise Forrest 

Josie Zoble ... 

Retta Mennie 

Charles Casto 

Grace Genzberger 

Ruby Miller Ns 

Bernard Robinson .. 

Florence Thomas 

Joe Doherty ... 

Lena Henry 

Alfred Shone ......... 

Harriet Hoskings .. 

Henry Muntzer . 

Katie Ferguson 

Rose Gordon ... 

Cora Konarski 

Frank Sullivan ; 
Time, fifteen minutes. 
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a beautiful gold medal. from the Remingto 
Typewriter Company, was awarded t 
Miss Sadie Kopald, who wrote fifty-fou 
words a minute net. 

The director of the commercial depart 
ment of the Butte High School is Mr. \ 
E. Madray. Under Mr. Madray’s abl 
direction for the past two years, aided by 
a corps of loyal assistants, the commercia| 
work of the high school has been placed 
upon a remarkably high plane of efficiency 
Every department under Mr. Madray’s su 
pervision has felt the impetus of his enthu 
siasm and scholarship. Mr. Madray ds 
serves signal credit for his efficient and 
whole-hearted work since being elected to 
the important position. Miss Moore, th« 
typewriting instructor, is also to be con 
gratulated on her excellent work in pro 
ducing such capable typists. 

The following tabulated list of names 
and results is taken from the 
Standard, a Butte newspaper: 


Anaconda 


Net per 
Total Errors Penalty Net minute 
1172 110 1062 
983 36 180 8038 
857 25 125 732 
979 5 55 724 
961 é 3: 726 
806 55 651 
734 614 
655 565 
689 554 
618 f f 543 
775 ‘ 5 530 
666 25 5 541 
615 520 
809 479 
772 5 295 477 
767 f 285 482 
695 235 460 
£90 5X 440 
813 403 
745 & 5 330 











T°? use books rightly is to go to them for help; to appeal to them when our 

own knowledge and power of thought fail; to be led by them into wider 
sight, purer conception, than our own, and receive from them the united sen- 
tence of the judges and councils of all time, against our solitary and unstable 
opinion.— Ruskin. 
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Phoenix High School Experts 


HE Phoenix (Arizona) High School 
{i is developing some expert typists. 

The boys seem to be better writers 
han their sisters, according to the records 
we have seen, but the girls may change 
natters in the future. In a letter received 
from Mr. C. L. Michael, principal of the 
department of the Phoenix 
he Says, —_ en- 


commercial 
Union High School, 
a pho 


am 
closing you 
tograph of two of 
typewriting 
Samuel J. 
and 


m y 

boys, 
Holsinger 
Cucker L. 


These boys, ] be- 


Pinney. 


lieve to be the best 
pair of high school 
typists in the Uni- 
ted States. Of 
course, I am likely 
to be biased in my 
view since they are 
my students, but be 
low I give you some 
of their records and 
if you can match them, I shall be glad to 
see the photographs of the two who can do 
it.” We quite admire Mr. Michael's atti- 
tude in the matter. It shows a type of 
confidence in his students that is commend- 


Samvue. J. Hoizincer 


ible. 

Mr. Holsinger won second place in the 
recent typewriting contest in the Gregg 
Writer with a record of eighty-four words 
a minute net, writing for 10.25 minutes. 
This was on practice matter. On a memor- 
ized sentence, Mr. Michael he has 
written “200 words without an error for 


says, 


one minute; unpracticed matter 115, with- 
out an error; practice matter 120 without 
an error; May Underwood test eighty 
words a minute for ten minutes.” 

Mr. Pinney, who was also in the Gregg 
Writer copying contest, wrote, says Mr. 
Michael, for “ten minutes copying seven- 
ty-four words per minute ; dictation, eighty 
minute for five minutes. 

Tucker can take 
dictation at about 
ninety words gross, 
about two er 


words per 


with 
rors, a minute.” 

On another page 
there is an account 
of recent activity in 
typewriting in the 
High School at 
Butte, Montana. 
The desire to com- 
pare is strong be- 

these two 
are just as 


cause 
cities 
near being on a 

straight line of long- 
itude as two cities ever could be. They 
seem to have been making their records 
about the same time, too. The Butte boys 
do not seem to stand any show with the 
little giants of the South, but the Butte 
girls need not be ashamed of their fine 
records. If these typists could come to- 
gether with their writing machines, it 
might afford an interesting exhibition of 
skill. It would be not only Butte against 
Phoenix, but also sex against sex. Dis- 
tance is sometimes a decided inconvenience 
as it undoubtedly is in this instance. 


Tocker L. Pinxey 


CO? 


“Dear Sir” and 


VERY little while somebody comes 
K; along and says that the customary 

salutations and complimentary closes 
of our letters are falling into disuse. But 
the recent investigation conducted by the 
Russell Sage Foundation announces other- 
wise. The statistical experts tabulated the 
forms of salutation and closing in two 
thousand letters on varied subjects written 


“Yours Truly” 


from all parts of the United States and 
here is what they found: 

520 
490 
476 


Dear 

Dear Sir 
My Dear 
Gentlemen 207 
Dear Madam 168 
Miss 28 
Dear Miss 17 
Dear Friend 17 
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Dear Sirs 
Twelve others less than 10 times each.... 


Total 


Yours truly 

Sincerely ...... 

Respectfully .... 

Oblige 

Cordially 

Yours .... 

Love me 

Your friend .. 

Faithfully bi 
Twelve miscellaneous forms. . 
No ending 


Total 


In commenting on these results one of 
the investigators says: 

While our present-day methods of opening 
and closing letters may not be ideal from the 
point of view of the waste-motion experts, they 
must admit that we have already made notable 
savings over bygone methods. The modern 
business man can certainly congratulate him- 
self that he no longer has to subscribe himself 
all sorts of things in flowery language for two 
or three lines at the bottom of an acknowledg- 
ment. 

Of all forms of closing, one of the oddest, I 
think, is that used by Spanish business houses. 
Not many years ago a Spanish merchant was 
compelled by every-day business practice to 
close even a perfunctory business note as fol- 
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lows: “I subscribe myself your humble and d 
pendable servant who kisses your hand.” Afte: 
a century or so of wasting ink and paper in 
this way they probably grew envious of ou: 
“Yours truly.” 

So for this closing, which frequently took 
more lines than the body of the letter, the) 
reduced it to “I subscribe myself ‘s. s. s. g 
b. s. m.,’” which stands for the same words 
An American wishing to adopt this economical 
plan probably would write: “I remain y. t.” 

The results of investigation show that 
every one of the letters began with som: 
salutation and only ninety-eight out of th 
two thousand writers quit when he was 
through and signed his name without 
bothering to say that he was true, sincere 
or respectful. An overwhelming prefer 
ence for “Gentlemen” in place of “Dear 
Sirs” is shown. People are also somewhat 
reluctant about using ‘““Dear Miss” as only 
seventeen employed this form, to 168 who 
wrote “Dear Madam.” This may be due 
to the fact that frequently it is not known 
whether a woman is married or not, and 
when she is not it might appear like 
rubbing it in on a maiden lady who is so 
not by choice. The inquiry reveals the 
fact that “Very truly yours” is the most 
common form of closing. “Yours truly” 
i$ a near second. 
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Attractive Border Designs 





S a_ general 
thing, type- 


writing is 


much more attrac- 
tive without any at- 
tempt at ornamenta- 
tion, but there are 
some instances in 
which a simple bor- 
der can be used ef- 
fectively, as, for ex- 
ample, on title pages 
of manuscripts of 
plays, books, ete. 
Mr. Raymond A. 
Tatro of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has sent 
us some designs of 
borders that are 
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ive. They are sim 
ple and artistic and 
where appropriate 
can be used effect 
ively. Some of 
these, it is manifest, 
are not adapted to 
the ordinary com- 
mercial machine 

but they present an 
that can be 
worked out by indi 
vidual typists to 
suit particular cases. 
Let others follow 
Mr. Tatro’s exam 
ple and send us 
other specimens of 


idea 








particularly attract- 


artistic typewriting. 




















Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 32 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, to whom 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed. Answers 
to the questions in this issue must be im our hands by August 15, and 

will be published in the September number 
An award of 50c. is given each month for the best answer re- 
ceived on each Question; twenty five cems each for 
all other contributions published 
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The Importance of 


a Good Memory and How One May Be 


* Developed 


44. I should like to have discussed in the 
Question and Answer Department of the Gregg 
Writer various means of improving the mem- 
ory. I find that most of my failures as a 
stenographer are caused by my inability to re- 
member important details. 

This question has evoked a record-break- 
ing response and this response we con- 
clude is an evidence of the importance of 
a good memory to each one of our readers. 
There is probably not one of us who has 
not been at one time momentarily embar- 
rassed or permanently handicapped by a 
failure to recall instantly and accurately 
a face, a fact, or a name perhaps—mere 
trifles in themselves, but for the moment 
of paramount and pressing importance. 
This, then, is the problem: Why do we 
forget? What can we do to temporarily 
bolster a faulty memory or to permanently 
improve ‘it? 

From the large number of splendid dis- 
cussions received we have selected one sent 
us by Mr. Thos. J. Madden of Chicago, 
as worthy of first place. In his letter Mr. 
Madden states that he has in his possession 
an excellent treatise on the subject of mem- 
ory by Professor Grenville Kleiser, former 
instructor of elocution and public speak- 
ing at Yale University. The following is 
a digest of this treatise: 

Memory depends primarily upon securing 
accurate and vivid mental impressions. The 
greater the degree of attention and concentra- 
tion, the deeper will be the impression, and 
consequently the more enduring the memory. 
“If any one ask me,” said Quintilian, “what is 
the only and great art of memory, I shall say 
it is exercise and labor. To learn much by 
heart, to meditate much, and if possible, daily, 
are the most efficacious of all methods. Noth- 
ing is so much strengthened by practice or 
weakened by neglect as memory.” 

Begin with a few exercises like these: 


1. Read a paragraph from some standard 
author. Close the book and either write it out 
or say it aloud from memory. Then refer again 
to the book and note the parts you have failed 
to remember. As you gain facility, choose a 
longer extract. 

2. Glance down the street, or around the 
room, close your eyes, and describe in detail 
what you saw. Look again, then close your 
eyes and repeat. This exercise will make you 
more observant. 

3. After a person has passed you on the 
street, endeavor to describe the details of face, 
dress, and manner. 

4. As you pass a store-window, take in at 
a glance as many things as possible. After- 
ward try to recall what you can of what you 
saw. It is said that a boy trained to do this 
by his father developed a phenomenal memory. 

5. Look at a landscape, a passing train, a 
high building, or some object of special in- 
terest, close your eyes, and endeavor to describe 
it vividly and in detail. This will develop your 
powers of description. 

Nothing will develop the memory so rapidly 
as concentration, and this is largely a matter 
of being interested. For example, when you 
are introduced to a person, repeat the name 
aloud, and endeavor to associate with it some 
characteristic of that person’s face or manner. 
Many people say, “I have no memory for names 
or faces.” This is due to the fact that at the 
moment of introduction they give no attention 
to the name nor to the face, but are usually 
thinking of something else. 

To strengthen your memory avoid desultory 
reading, skimming of newspapers, and subjects 
in ‘which you cannot take an interest. Have 
before you a mental picture of what you read 
and hear and say. Memorize a short piece of 
prose or poetry, as often as possible. Remem- 
ber that a feeble impression means a feeble 
memory. It is like a shoemaker putting nails 
into the sole of a boot. The point of the nail 
is put into the leather so slightly that the least 
shake will cause it to fall to the floor. But 
down comes the hammer and drives it up to 
the head. So likewise, ideas come at first 
vaguely and feebly, but attention, like the shoe- 
maker’s hammer, drives them deeply and in- 
delibly into the mind. 
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\ valuable exercise is to analyze some great 
oration in detail. It will strengthen your mem- 
ory and at the same time give you many help- 
ful ideas in oratorical construction. For this 
purpose you may take if you wish, Webster's 
first Bunker Hill speech. Read the speech as 
a whole, preferably at one sitting. Then, as 
soon as possible read it a second time in de- 
tail, looking up the meaning and pronunciation 
of every word in doubt, and examining care- 
fully any foot-notes. Commit to memory sen- 
tences and paragraphs of this speech that ap- 
peal to you because of some special merit 
their beauty, truth, power. 

These are practical ways of training your 
memory—by reading, observation, concentra- 
tion and analysis, and at the same time you 
will be storing your mind with great vital 
truths to serve you in the larger work of life. 


Mr. Clarence I. Brown, of Providence, 
R. I., sends us the following suggestions 
taken from a book by President Mark Hop- 
kins of Williams College. Mr. Brown re- 
minds us that it was Mark Hopkins to 
whom President Garfield referred when he 
defined a university as “Mark Hopkins on 
one end of a log and a student on the 
other.” These quotations are from Hop- 
kins’ An Outline Study of Man. 


Now a word on the cultivation of the mem- 
ory. This, with given power, will depend on 
three things. First, Attention—habits of fixed 
attention. Nothing can be remembered that is 
not attended to, and generally the memory will 
be in proportion, not to the attention we try to 
give to a subject in which we feel no interest, 
for that is often what is called study, but to 
the attention actually given from a genuine 
interest in the subject. 

A second condition for cultivating the memory 
is Order. This imposes upon every student who 
would remember well, the necessity not only of 
external order and arrangement, but of study- 
ing his subject till he sees its relations as whole 
and parts, and brings it into a system. It is 
generally for not carrying studies out till this 
is done—and this is something which each must 
do for himself—that they are not remembered. 

A third condition is Repetition. Of the 
effect of this in enabling us so to hold fast 
what we have acquired that we can command 
it at our will, there can be no doubt. 


In discussing the subject further Mr. 
Brown quotes the following from a sketch 
of President Andrews of Brown Univer- 


sity. The book from which this excerpt is 
taken is entitled Memories of Brown and 
the following is from Dr. William Me- 
Donald: 


Whatever differences there may be in opinions 
as to this or that of the mental characteristics 
of President Andrews, wherever Brown men are 
gathered together there is always unanimous 
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testimony concerning the phenomenal nature 
his ability to remember faces and to rec 
names, and many are the reminiscences « 
emplifying this facility of recollection. That 
is a cultivated power, however, and not entire! 
a natural, gift was made known by the advi: 
which he gave us. “Gentlemen,” he was wor 
to say, “gentlemen, cultivate your memories; 
is within the power of every one of you to e: 
large his stock of ever-ready data. When for 
example, a pat word or a name evades yor 
mental fishhook, do not run helplessly to yor 
dictionary, but rather command it to com: 
forth from its hiding-place in the dark recess: 
of your own preserves and if it will not come, 
get down, get down, gentlemen, on the floor an 
roll; grovel on the ground until it Somes to 
light.” It is extremely difficult to picture our 
dignified “Prexy” rolling about on his stud 
floor in search of an elusive word, but that i: 
some way he had struggled with and gained th« 
mastery over those will-o’-the-wisps of memory 
no one whe knew him can ever doubt. 

He remembered faces as well as names and 
the facility with which he learned to know hi 
students was largely responsible for the great 
influence which he exerted over them individu 
ally. That there were a few men, however, in 
the under classes who had never come in direct 
personal contact with the president might ver 
well have been the case in a university so larg 
as Brown and, according to a contemporary 
anecdote, it appears that to remain unknow: 
might even be a laudable ambition. 

Once at a local gathering, a father whose son 
was then a junior in the university asked to lx 
introduced to President Andrews. After the 
introduction the parent remarked to Dr. An 
drews that he probably knew his son very well, 
mentioning the son’s name. To the evident sur 
prise of the father Dr. Andrews was obliged to 
tell him that he had never met his son to know 
him. “But,” remarked the president, “I want 
to assure you, Mr. B., that the fact of my not 
knowing him is pretty good evidence that he is 
a young man of the right stamp. If he wer 
not, I should probably have known him long 
before this.” 


as ApPLIED To LEARNING 
SHORTHAND 


Memory 


Some time discussed at some 
length whether shorthand could be better 
acquired by a mature or by an immatur 
mind. Mr. Brown quotes the following 
from The Elements of Intellectual Phil 
osophy by Dr. Francis Wayland, president 
of Brown University. These facts will b 
particularly valuable to those teachers who 
believe that shorthand should be given at 
tention in the child’s early education: 


It is to be remarked, further, that the memory 
of youth differs in kind, as well as in degree, 
from that of maturer life. In youth, as might 
be expected, we remember facts; as we advance 


ago we 
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age, we observe, appreciate, and remember 
iws and their relations. In the early period 
f life, we collect the materials; as we grow 
iider, we learn to use them. In youth our ten- 
dency is to the objective and concrete; in ma 
turer years we tend to the subjective and the 
ibstract. If we were to be more particular, we 
might affirm that in childhood susceptibility 
seems more active; in youth, retentiveness; and 
in manhood, readiness. In childhood, as I have 
said, we learn a multitude of things which we 
soon forget. The ordinary events of the first 
four or five years of our lives soon pass into 
oblivion. In advancing youth, while we lose 
in some degree the power of committing to 
memory, we retain what we have learned much 
more tenaciously. I have remarked on the fa- 
cility with which young persons will learn sev- 
eral languages at the same time, and, what is 
scarcely possible for an adult, they will learn 
them idiomatically. 

A singular confirmation of this remark is 
found in the life of Dr. Carey, the pioneer 
Protestant missionary in India. Dr. Carey had 
1 decided talent for languages, and acquired 
them with great facility before he left England. 
When he arrived in Bengal with his family, he 
commenced the study of the native tongues with 
his usual perseverance, assisted by the best 
helps, both printed and oral, which the country 
then afforded. His children, without any in- 
struction, were left to amuse themselves with 
natives of their own age. It was not long be- 
fore the father was obliged to cail in his chil- 
¢éren to explain to him phrases and idioms 
which he was unable to understand. They had 
learned, by playing with their fellows, more 
rapidly than he by the combined aid of books 
ind pundits. 

It is, however, a singular fact, that if a 
young person studies an ancient language, as 
Latin or Greek, and, from change of residence, 
forgets his native tongue, he will remember the 
language which he acquired by grammatical 
study, longer than his vernacular. This differ- 
may arise either from the fact that re- 
tentiveness of memory increases with age, or 
because whatever is learned by a _ protracted 
effort is more indelibly fixed in the recollection. 


ence 


Quoting further from Wayland’s Intel 
lectual Philosophy, Mr. Brown suggests 
the following as bearing on another dis 
cussion contained in these columns several 
years ago. This discussion was entitled, 
“Was the Sermon on the Mount Re 
ported?” and in connection with it one of 
the contributors says: “I should there- 
fore conclude that ‘The Sermon on the 
Mount’ was not reported in shorthand, but 
was retained in the memory of those who 
heard it.” Dr. Wayland in his valuable 
book brings out the fact that individuals 
differ greatly in their power of recollection 
and that some men have lived in whom the 
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ability to recall has been wonderfully de 
veloped. 

The power of recollection in different indi 
viduals differs greatly, both in degree and in 
kind. Some men are so remarkably gifted in 
this respect, that without apparent effort they 
seem to remember whatever they have read, and 
every person whom they have even casually seen. 
Others, though possessing many eminent quali 
ties of intellect, find difficulty in recollecting 
the persons and things which daily surround 
them. Cyrus is reported to have been able to 
call by name every soldier in his army, and 
Themistocles to have known individually every 
citizen of Athens. I have been told that Gen 
eral Washington never found it necessary to be 
twice introduced to the same person. Boswell 
records of Dr. Johnson, that once, when riding 
in a stage-coach, he repeated with verbal ac- 
curacy a number of the Rambler, some ten or 
twelve years after its publication; at the same 
time stating that he had not seen it since he 
corrected the original proof-sheets. In his life 
of Rowe he criticizes the poet’s works with a 
very accurate conception of their merits, fre- 
quently quoting whole passages as though he 
were transcribing them from the printed page. 
When he had finished it, he said to a friend, 
“I think this is pretty well done, considering that 
I have not read a play of Rowe’s for thirty 
years.” 

Memory may be improved in a shorter time, 
and to a greater extent, than any of our other 
faculties. The change that may be produced in 
this respect is frequently remarkable. Pupils 
in a school may, in a few months be taught to 
commit to memory an amount which, at first, 
would have seemed incredible. It is not diffi- 
cult to teach a class to recite from beginning to 
end the acquisitions of a whole term, without 
any aid from the instructor. A gentleman with 
whom I am well acquainted, informed me that 
he once determined to ascertain the extent to 
which the improvement could be carried. He 
soon found himself able to repeat verbatim, two 
or three pages of any book after it had been 
read to him only once. He was able to go into 
a legislative assembly, and write down from 
recollection, after its adjournment, the pro- 
ceedings of the day, with as much accuracy as 
they were reported by the stenographers. 


How May Be EMPLoyep as 
Memory 


SHORTHAND 
an AID TO 


From Mr. Arthur N. Tripp, Eugene, 


Oregon, comes the suggestions that the 
knowledge of shorthand may be made a 
valuable aid to memory. 


When I have something that I 
mit to memory I jot it down in shorthand, put 
it in my pocket, and when I have a few spare 


want to com 


moments I read it and associate the outlines 
with the things they represent. I find it easier 
to remember the shorthand outline for a word 
than the printed or written word. In this way 
I have learned several poems while going to 
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and returning from the office or schoolroom. 
As a help in remembering names I often make 
a mental outline of a new name when I hear it. 
However, I have not tested this out very thor- 
oughly, and would like to hear from others with 
regard to remembering names. 


We are also indebted to Mr. Tripp for 
a quotation from an article by Prof. Hugo 
Munsterberg of Harvard University. This 
article appeared recently in The Youth’s 
Companion. 

To test the.memory, make a long list of words 
of two and three syllables, show your friends 
ten of them for twenty seconds, and see how 
many they can write down correctly. Then 
show them fifteen words for thirty seconds. 
Make the same experiments with spoken words. 
Read slowly ten words, and find out how many 
they can keep in mind. Later, read fifteen 
words. In this way not only can you learn 
which of your friends have good memories for 
single words and which ones have bad memories, 
but you can distinguish the minds that retain 
written words better and the minds that depend 
more upon what they hear. Different vocations 
make different demands. If you wish to type- 
write from copy, you need a visual memory; 
if you wish to take shorthand notes from dicta- 
tion, you need a memory for words that you 
hear. 


How Keepine a Journat He tps 


Mr. Christen Hoy of Seattle, Wash., 
discusses memory culture fully and in an 


interesting way. He brings out what a 
big subject it is and says: “To present 
a skeleton outline of any complete system 
of memory culture would be about like giv- 
ing a person, who wished to study short- 
hand, a list of the letters and principles 
of abbreviation used in Gregg Shorthand 
and tell him to go forth and take dictation.” 

The following suggestions bear partic- 
ularly on the development of a good 
memory : 

Professor Fowler, the phrenologist, recom- 
mended the keeping of a journal (not a diary) 
—that is, every evening to write a narrative of 
the events of the day. This cultivates the mem- 
ory, and in addition makes a person observant, 
for after the first few days, it becomes neces- 
sary to observe everything that happens during 
the day in order to have something to write at 
night; it also gives practice in composition. By 
the use of shorthand such a journal will not 
require much time; it is necessary to remember 
that a journal is simply a narrative of events 
and descriptions of places or persons; personal 
impressions have no place in a journal—a diary 
is the place for them. 

Another well-tried method is to select a good 
book, preferably a history or a scientific work, 
divide it into budgets of five or six pages each, 
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divide the budgets into sections of three to 
twelve lines each, according to the capacity of 
the individual, the first day memorize the first 
section of the first budget, the next day repeat 
the first section from memory and memorize 
the second section, the third day repeat the two 
first sections from memory and memorize the 
third section, and so on until the first budget 
is memorized, always repeating all of the mem- 
orized part of the budget before memorizing 
the next section. When the first budget is 
memorized, repeat that from memory every day 
for a week; then set aside one day in the week 
for repetition and on the rest of the days of 
the week proceed in the same manner with the 
second budget, until that is memorized when 
it also is put on the repetition list along with 
the first budget. In time it becomes necessary 
to divide the repetition matter into parts, say 
four or five budgets to a part and repeat the 
parts on different repetition days in rotation 
Finally, of course, it becomes necessary to drop 
the parts one by one as new parts are memo- 
rized. 

A modification of the latter method is to 
study the book carefully, make a brief, but com 
prehensive synopsis of it chapter by chapter, 
or section by section, according to the arrange- 
ment and size of chapters, and then proceed 
with the memorizing of the synopsis as above 
explained. This method gives practice in pick- 
ing out the essential parts and disregarding the 
unessential verbiage; and besides it is possible 
to cover much more ground than if a person 
memorizes the whole book. 

If a person selects the important words from 
the synopsis, and placing them in a column 
mentally impresses on his mind the connection 
between each word and the preceding as well 
as the succeeding one, and in this way memo- 
rizes the list of words, he will find that he can 
repeat them backward as well as forward; then 
by repeating the list of words both backward 
and forward every day, he will remember the 
contents of the book. This repetition of words 
is a part of all the systems of memory culture 
of which I have any knowledge. 

Mr. Hoy brings out, however, that these 
matters take considerable time and that 
no appreciable improvement of memory 
can be looked for in less than a year. He 
therefore advises that expedients be em 
ployed to neutralize the results of a poor 
memory. The plan of a memorandum cal- 
endar is carefully worked out in the fol- 
lowing: 

The use of a memorandum calendar is ad- 
visable even for those who have a good memory. 
Whatever duties you have to do on certain spe- 
cified days, such as Saturdays, the first and last 
of the month, the day before a holiday, etc., 
you simply enter on the memorandum pads for 
the proper days, before you put the calendar in 
use. As things come up that have to be at- 
tended to at some future specified date, you 
enter a notation on your memorandum calendar 
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for that date. Every morning before starting 
work, you make up memorandum slips, one for 
each duty you find specified om your calendar, 
these memorandum slips you place on a little 
file kept for that purpose. Whatever turns up 
during the day that must be attended to that 
day, though not necessarily immediately, you 
make a memorandum of and place on yotr lit- 
tle file; this file you consult frequently during 
the day, and especially, you make a point of 
going all through it twenty or thirty minutes 
before you go to lunch and before you quit in 
the evening (and any other special time that 
may be necessary in your business) so as to 
make sure that everything is attended to at the 
proper time. As each duty is finally disposed 
of the memorandum for that duty is destroyed. 
Your memorandum file must be clear before 
you leave the office; anything that you for 
any reason have been prevented from attending 
to during the day must be transferred to the 
memorandum calendar for the next day, or such 
day as you wish to take it up again. 


Evidently forgetting enclosures is a fault 
of many an otherwise good stenographer. 
Mr. Hoy’s plan is as follows: 

If you have trouble in remembering enclos- 
ures, yOu can put a sign “enclosures” where 
you keep your envelopes in such a way that 
you must see it whenever you take an envelope; 
this will remind you of the enclosures you have 
to make in that particular envelope, then be- 
fore you address the envelope, get the en- 
closures and place them where you must see 
them when the envelope is addressed, stick them 
in the envelope and forget about them; they 
will go with the letter. This plan can be used 
for any other routine matter of a similar nature. 


A Practicat ExpepieENnt 


Miss Ellen Johnston of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, is a stenographer who found at the 
beginning of her career the necessity of 
overcoming the inability to remember de- 
tails. Her experience will, we believe, be 
valuable to others: 

I would be only too glad to aid another 
stenographer in overcoming an inability to re- 
member details. It was only after coming into 
actual contact with office work that I first 
realized that a stenographer’s duties may in- 
clude much besides actual shorthand and type- 
writing. These various “outside duties” seemed 
to be the most difficult part for me, although 
my dictation has constantly included many new 
and difficult technical words and forms. I feel 
that I have done considerable to master this 
shortcoming, so will offer these suggestions: 
I never trust entirely to memory but keep a 
card or slip of paper tucked under the rubber 
band of my note book. Thus I always have 
this accessible whether taking dictation or at 
my own desk. I find this a very convenient 
and unfailing way to “remember” telephone 
numbers, names of callers, ana various other 
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details. I have succeeded, to a considerable 
extent, in training my memory in regard to 
these things, but have found this plan of keep- 
ing a memoranda card to be invaluable in 
helping me to remember the important details 
at the proper time. 


A Worp From a HoMmestTeaperR 


A breezy letter comes to us from Miss 
Grace Rankin, “Longview,” Winnett, 
Montana. Miss Rankin says that she is 
now homesteading forty-five miles from the 
nearest railway and that the Gregg Writer 
is to her a monthly delight. As a perma- 
nent cure for the nerve-worn, memory- 
tired stenographer, Miss Rankin recom- 
mends the gypsy life. The following shows 
that when Miss Rankin was in the stenog- 
rapher’s chair she did her work system- 
atically and well. 

Decide upon the most efficacious method or 
routine for doing your work and follow it 
daily. When a letter is written, before placing 
the carbon in the file basket assure yourself 
that the enclosures are at hand and that every 
duty occasioned by this letter which would fall 
upon you has been performed, or, if it is im- 
possible to attend to said duties at once, see 
that a memorandum is on your desk, thus 
leaving no opportunity to forget. Many other 
illustrations might be used. 

Make use of your desk calendar! Don’t de- 
pend on your memory unnecessarily even though 
you have a good one! Thus, with less to bur- 
den the memory this function is enabled to 
better carry the details that cannot be left to 
memos and ticklers. 

Don’t envy a good memory! Be 
and have one! 


methodical 


Tue PsycuHo.tocy or Memory 


The study of the psychology of memory 
is recommended by Miss Nola Houdlette, 
Dresden Mills, Maine, as the foundation 
of success. 

I would suggest first of all that you read up 
the psychology of memory as thoroughly as 
you can, particularly if you have never had a 


good course in Psychology. I think if you 
have well in mind the theory regarding the 
different steps that are necessary for efficient 
recall, you will be able to see where your own 
difficulty is. William James is a very noted 
authority in this line, and in every library you 
will find a variety of books by other authors, 
some of which will not be too technical to help 
even the beginner. 

If you have read Arnold Bennett’s “How to 
Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day,” you will. 
remember the chapter in which he speaks of the 
time we waste in going to and from business 
by letting our minds roam in a_ haphazard 
fashion from one thing to another, none of 
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them perhaps of any personal importance to 
us, and certainly none of them leading to any 
definite end. I think this is characteristic of a 
great many of our mental processes and will 
account in a great measure for our inability to 
recall past experience. The easiest sort of 
attention is the passive attention in which one 
idea is succeeded by another under circum- 
stances over which the mind has no control and 
with no attempt at association. If you expect 
to be called upon to retrace a certain line of 
thought, give your whole attention to the mat- 
ter as it is presented to you, try to see the 
relation of one part to another and the rela- 
tion of each part to the whole. It is like at- 
tempting to retrace your steps in search of a 
lost article. If you took a direct path from 
one point to another, you can easily go over 
the whole ground, but if you wandered here 
and there attracted now by something on the 
right and then by something on the left, some- 
thing in no way connected with the path to your 
destination, the chances are small that your 
search will be successful. 

In fact, I believe the whole secret of the 
matter hes in cultivating the habit of concen- 
trating the mind on one thing at a time and 
grasping that thing step by step as it is pre- 
sented. The habit of logical, consistent thinking 


is not one, however, to be easily acquired, and 
patient and persistent effort will be required 
to bring about the mental training necessary 
to insure prompt, accurate, efficient results. 


Tue ImportTANce or INTEREST 


Miss Latolia Goodman, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, brings out the importance of inter 
est to a stenographer who would remember 
office details. 

I find it is not hard to remember details in 
the office if I am interested enough in the work 
to see the importance of interest and its rela- 
tion to the work as a whole. I keep a small 
notebook on my desk and make a note of tele- 
phone calls, messages and so forth, but try to 
remember each of them and not refer to my 
memorandum. The information is there in case 
I should forget. 

An excellent way to improve the memory is 
to spend a few minutes every evening reviewing 
the events of the day. Start with the first in- 
cident of the morning and trace the thread 
through every act and conversation. In a very 
short time you will find you remember the 
smallest details. 


Or RepetiTrionN AND Wuat Ir May Do 


Mr. B. S. Barrett of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
speaks of the importance of repetition and 
of what it has done for people to whom 
a good memory is the essential part of 
their professional training. 

Assimilative mnemonics is recommended as a 
good method of assisting the memory, but my 
experience has been that the best way to 
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strengthen the memory is by constant repeti 
tion. Some one has said, “Make a pack-horse 
of your memory.” Actors and opera singers 
acquire prodigious memories by their being 
obliged to learn new plays and operas con 
tinually. At first they find it slow work, but in 
a short time they acquire the ability of memo 
rizing after a very few readings. Some per 
sons have wonderful memories. The late chess 
champion Pillsbury, could play more than 
twenty games, sans vois, simultaneously, with 
as many other players, and remember every 
move from the beginning of tne game, and 
tell the position of the men on all the boards 
at any time while playing. Practice is what 
does it. Books on mnemonics are helpful, in 
a way of suggestions, but, after all, the best 
thing is self-reliance, a determination to re- 
member what you study, and a constant repe 
tition till you have fixed it permanently in the 
mind. Avoid taking notes, except when un- 
avoidably necessary, but make your memory 
do the work. Extraneous aids have a tendency 
to weaken the memory. 


Tue Vatvue or MNEMONICS 


Mr. Ralph Newman of New York City, 
brings out the value of mnemonics as an 
aid to memory and suggests Middleton's 
“All About Mnemonics” as a helpful book. 
He quotes the following from Vol. IV of 
“Reference Handbook of the Medical 
Sciences.” This is part of the discussion 
devoted to diseases of the memory. 

Most persons know that a weak memory may 
be materially strengthened, and that a good one 
may be further developed by a good method 
of mnemonics. Mnemonical aids promote fa- 
cility, retention, and readiness, as many stu 
dents can testify, besides leading the mind into 
the natural channels of memory. Who, for in- 
stance nas the least difficulty in retaining the 
order of the cranial nerves after committing to 
memory the following: 

“On Old Monadnock’s Peaked Tops, 
A Fine Auld German Picked Some Hops!” 


Some Tricks or Memory 


Miss Amy D. Putnam of Arcola, N. J., 
writes us that she has a remarkable mem 
ory and tells how she has trained it and 
some of the things she can do. 

I take some beautiful piece of prose or poetry, 
and learn it verbatim. I always learn things 
as a whole, never sentence by sentence or stanza 
by stanza; I read the whole thing every time, 
even if it is several pages long. ‘Then I hold 
myself responsible for everything I have ever 
learned. For instance, if something reminds 
me of a line of a poem I learned when a little 
girl, I never give it up until I have connected it 
with the whole poem and recalled every line of 
it correctly. Sometimes this takes weeks of my 
spare time. 
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But more important than this deliberate com- 
mitting of long articles is the ability to remem- 
ber things accurately by hearing them once. 
rhis means a very intensified form of attention 
exerted for a short time; and this without 
losing the power of giving ordinary attention 
to what follows: When listening to sermons 
or lectures, I look out for a beautiful thought, 
or some verse of from two to ten lines, and fix 
my attention on it. But I do not repeat it at 
all, and pay strict attention to what follows. 
When I get home, I recall it. At first you 
will be unable to do this, but with practice you 
can usually recall it with very little effort. 

I can still repeat word .for word two con- 
versations which took place seven and nine years 
ago, respectively, which were important enough 
to make it desirable to concentrate my whole 
attention on them. I can pick up long con- 
versations and later recall them exactly and 
find out their meaning. Once I learned a 
six stanza hymn in five minutes, at the same 
time engaging in an ordinary conversation. 
These are “monkey tricks,” but anyone who 
can do them can also use his memory just as 
wonderfully in a practical way. 

I should say the three most important things 
to be cultivated are will-power, strict attention, 
and accuracy, which last is indispensable, as 
a good memory that cannot be depended upon 
leads its owner into trouble nearly as often as it 
helps him. “A little knowledge” with a great 
deal of fool-hardy self-confidence “is a danger- 
ous thing.” 


We are closing the discussion by placing 
before you the following quotation from the 


eminent educator, Horace Mann: ‘What 
interests us is remembered” and this from 
the eminent psychologist, William James: 
“The one who thinks over his experiences 
most and weaves them into systematic re- 
lations with each other, will be the one 
with the best memory,” and “The more 
facts a fact is associated with in the mind, 
the better possession of it our memory will 
retain.” And finally, the following from 
the poet philosopher, Walt Mason: 

The merchant said in caustic tones: “James 
Henry Charles Augustus Jones, please get your 
pay and leave the store; I will not need you 
any more. Important chores you seem to shun; 
you’re always leaving work undone, and when 
I ask the reason why, you heave a sad and 
soulful sigh, and idly scratch your dome of 
thought, and feebly say: ‘Oh, I forgot! James 
Henry Charles Augustus Jones, this world’s 
a poor resort for drones, for men with heads so 
badly set that their long suit is to forget. No 
man will ever write his name upon the shining 
wall of fame, or soar aloft on glowing wings 
because he can’t remember things. I’ve no- 
ticed that such chaps as you remember when 
your pay is due; and when the noontime 
whistles throb, your memory is on the job; 
and when a holiday’s at hand, your recollection 
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isn’t canned. The failures on life’s busy way, 
the paupers, friendless, wan and gray, through- 
out their bootless aays, like you, forget the 
things they ought to do. So take your coat, 
and draw your bones, James Henry Charles 
Augustus Jones.” 


Some Good Advice to a Perplexed Maider 


40. I am in trouble and I am sure you or 
some of the Gregg Writer readers can help me. 

The summer following my Sophomore year 
in high school I took a position in a broker’s 
office and held it through the summer. I knew 
very little about shorthand or anything else in 
the business line, having just finished my first 
year of Gregg. My employer taught me the 
insurance business and all that I know of the 
real estate and legal work connected with an 
office, and was very patient when I made blun- 
ders which seem so very unreasonable to me 
now. Since then he has kept my position open 
for me, employing a stenographer the next win- 
ter on the condition that whenever I wanted to 
come back I should have my position. It was 
necessary for me to help in the office work that 
winter and the following summer the position 
was vacated for me. Last summer he took into 
partnership a man who is very disagreeable to 
me and who smokes innumerable cigars daily, 
in fact, never is seen without a cigar in his 
mouth, and he does not smoke $1 cigars either 

tobacco smoke makes me very sick. I hold my 
position this winter, working on Saturdays and 
in the evening when I am needed. My “boss” 
is very good to me. He lets me do public 
stenography and last winter and summer I held 
a position in a bank while in his employ be- 
cause there was not enough work to keep me 
busy all the time. He is very agreeable but his 
partner is just as disagreeable as Mr. ———— is 
nice. Stenographers are scarce in this town and 
Mr. ———— has taught me practically all that 
I know about the business and has been in- 
convenienced for want of a stenographer when 
one was needed just so I could have the chance, 
and now just as I will be available all of the 
time, and the time has come that he was wait- 
ing for here is this objection. It will seem the 
rankest ingratitude for me to leave now, but 
it hardly seems to me that gratitude would 
want to work in an office eight hours out of 
each day with a person that made her hate 
him more every time she saw him. Now I 
have come to the point of all this long dis- 
course: shall I or shall I not leave my position? 


From Mr. Emil M. Winter, 
Wis., come the following rather cynical 
words of wisdom: 

The dilemma in which this young lady finds 
herself is not an uncommon situation. I dare 
say that every one of us could find some 
grounds for complaint if we were inclined to 
be pessimistic. In this world we are not always 
bedecked with and when we are coin- 


Madison, 


roses, 
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pelled to work for a living, we have got to put 
up with many things which often are not very 
tasty. Of course, some employers are better 
than others, and while it is much pleasanter to 
work for an employer who is kind to his help 
and appreciates their work, it must be remem- 
bered that we can’t have a boss made to order 
like a suit of clothes. We have got to take 
men as we find them, and either make the best 
of it, or go somewhere else, and probably jump 
from the frying pan into the fire. It is a bad 
thing to be too sensitive or touchy, as we are 
pretty roughly handled at times and like a 
cat, should always manage to land on our feet, 
no matter how we are thrown. 

The realistic fact is that we are not working 
because we are in love with our employers, 
nor are our employers employing us for char- 
ity’s sake, but because they need our services; 
and we, because we need the “hard cash.” If 
a boss could get someone else cheaper, you bet 
he wouldn’t hesitate five minutes to give us our 
walking papers. 

The young lady who is the heroine of this 
story, is no worse off than thousands of others. 
Now this young lady makes the statement that 
stenographers are scarce in her locality. If 
such a splendid situation really exists, I don’t 
see any earthly reason why she doesn’t secure 
employment elsewhere and perhaps at even bet- 
ter pay. As long as she has not signed an 
ironclad, written contract to work at this par- 
ticular place for the balance of her natural 
life, she is at liberty to walk out at any time 
with a clear conscience. 

She surely need consider herself under no 
obligation to her employer simply because he 
nursed her along in the early stages, because, 
no doubt, he was paying her starvation wages. 
She can thank him for the kind treatment ac- 
corded her, explain her reasons for leaving and 
as soon as she passes the threshold forget that 
she ever worked there, because she can rest 
assured that the boss will do likewise. 

I hardly wish to play the pessimist, but the 
above are hard, concrete facts and considering 
my own rather varied experience with em- 
ployers, I can vouch for them. My paternal 
advice to this young lady would be to clear 
out on the double quick, or quit kicking and 
“be satisfied.” 


Mr. Harry Hillje, Washington, D. C., 
has a little more sympathy for this maiden 
in distress. He says: 

In this instance it seems that the good far 
out-weighs the bad. Yet as a general rule 
stenographers in the business world have to 
put up with a great deal of abuse, because 
they come closer in touch with their employers 
than do people engaged in any other profes- 
sion. The bookkeeper, clerk, accountant, all 
work at their desks in a different part of the 
office, while the stenographer is nearly always 
in the same room, or at least near the em- 
ployer. If the employer is in good spirits the 
whole office seems to brighten, but if he is out 
of sorts he quite frequently takes it out on 


the stenographer. ‘This case seems to go to bot! 
extremes. 

However, where one’s surroundings are not 
pleasant a person cannot do his best work. | 
should advise the stenographer to carefully think 
the advantages and disadvantages over again; 
then if it still seems almost impossible to work 
in the presence of the disagreeable partner, 
go to the employer and talk the matter over, 
explaining the trouble, and expressing an in 
tention of resigning if the conditions cannot 
be changed. If there is a demand for stenog 
raphers in that city, there is no reason why 
another good position cannot be secured, with 
the help of some good recommendations from 
the present employer. But under no condition 
would I advise a resignation if it cannot be 
done with the consent of the present employer 
and friend. If this stenographer loses the 
good-will of the “boss” it will be difficult for 
her to secure another good position and will, 
no doubt, have a marked effect for some time 
to come on the stenographer’s advancement in 
the business world. 

A change in work would really broaden the 
stenographer and make him more experienced 
and better fitted for general work. The first 
change is always the: hardest. 

Several readers believe that all that is 
necessary is for the young lady to place 
the matter frankly before her employer. 
On general principles this advice will al 
ways hold good, not only in this instance, 
but in others of a personal nature. The 
very careful and thoughtful advice which 
has come from our readers to the young 
lady who submitted this question is still 
another illustration of how this depart 
ment may help you in your business prob 
lems. Won't you send them to us? 


The Full Meaning of ‘‘f. o. b.”’ 


43. John Smith of Savannah, Ga., sold 
George Allen of New York on April 1, 10 
bales of cotton, the terms of the bill being 3%, 
30 days, f. o. b. New York. If the goods were 
delayed in transit and did not reach Allen 
until May 6, could Allen redate the bill to the 
date that they were received so as to get the 
benefit of the 30% as well as 30 days’ interest, 
or would he have to pay the bill without de- 
ducting the 3%. If the goods were lost in 
transit, who would have to make the claim on 
the railroad company, Smith or Allen? In 
other words, what is the full meaning of the 
term “f. o. b.”’? 


From Miss Bertha N. Kaler, Phillips 
burg, N. J., comes the following clear and 
complete discussion: 


By the term “f. o. b. destination,” as applied 
in the illustration given, the shipper makes a 
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ial contract to deliver goods_to the tracks 
the consignee, and hence the#ifle of owner- 

does not pass until the goods arrive at 
r destination. Thus, if the goods are lost 
transit, the consignor would make claim on 
railroad company, as he is still the owner 
the property. ‘he shipper pays the freight 
| the only charges accruing to the consignee 
the cartage charges, if any, from the 
ight station in his city to his place of busi- 


When goods are shipped “f. 0. b. point of 
ipment,” as is the usual custom, the title of 
wnership passes to the consignee as soon as 
he goods are placed in the hands of the trans- 
portation company. The consignee would thus 
make claim on the railroad company in 

f loss or damage. In this case, the consignor 
pays the cartage charges, if any, to the freight 
station in his city and the freight charges are 
collectible at destination. 

Under the circumstances mentioned in the 
foregoing question, Smith, by his contract 
“f.o. b. New York,” agrees to deliver the goods 
n that city, and he would make claim on the 
transportation company if the goods were lost 
in transit. As the goods were received after 
the discount period had expired, Allen could 
request that his period of discount be extended 
to the date on which the goods were delivered 
in New York. Smith might instruct Allen 
to do this, as they would, no deubt, have con- 
siderable correspondence regarding the delayed 
goods, or Allen might return the bill to the 
shipper and ask that the date be corrected. He 
would thus receive the benefit of the cash 
liscount. 


case 


In taking the question up with Colonel 
W. H. Whigam, the author of Essentials 
of Commercial Law, which is this month 
being placed on the market by the Gregg 
Publishing Company, the following im- 
portant points have been brought to our 
The transaction referred to is 


ittention. 
a contract and as such is not completed 
until the goods are delivered in New York 
City. 

In transactions of this kind, the strict 
legality of the transaction is overruled by 
the questions of business ethics and busi- 
ness custom. John Smith as a wholesale 
dealer in cotton will undoubtedly see the 
wisdom of accommodating his customer, 
Mr. Allen, in New York City and will 
gladly take charge of tracing these goods. 
rhe request to have dating advanced would 
not be refused in a case of this kind to a 
good customer. A modern business house 
ippreciates the value of courtesy and is 
compelled to grant concessions or forced 
to do so through probability of having 
their competitors get the trade. 
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Another point is eredit associations 
which have been organized in practically 
every line of business. These associations 
act as boards of arbitration and make rules 
covering questions of this kind. 

Among other interesting and helpful 
discussions received those from Alr. 
John F. Dicus, Griswold, Iowa; Mr. Abra- 
ham L. Schwartz, New York City; Mr. 
Sam J. Bradfield, Decatur, Ill.; Miss 
Mabel Good, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Amy D. 
Putnam, Arcola, N. J.; Mr. B. S. Barrett, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. Ralph Newman, 
New York City; Mr. H. E. Kemp, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Miss Laura R. Hunter, 
Gainesville, Fla.; and Miss Virgie Etchi 
son, North Bend, Nebr. 
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or ** Tailor’s Gooses"’ 


are 


‘* Tailor’s Geese™’ 


45. What is the plural for “tailor’s goose,” 
and what is the origin of the word? 


This question is discussed in a clever 
and interesting by Miss Nola 
Houdlette whose contribution we quote in 
full: 

The propounder of Question 45 seems to be 
in much the same position as the young tailor’s 
apprentice who broke the last “goose” in the 
shop. In order to prevent the recurrence of such 
a catastrophe, the tailor told him to order two. 
So the lad took his pen and paper and wrote 
as follows: 

“Dear Sir: 
goose.” 

“Two goose” didn’t sound right so he tore it 
up and began again. 

“Dear Sir:—Please 
gooses.” 

This seemed just as bad so he made another 
attempt. 

“Dear 
geese.” 

This was undoubtedly better, but still it 
sounded rather unusual. Accordingly, being a 
lad of resource, he considered the matter for a 
moment and then wrote as follows: 

“Dear Sir:—Please send me a tailor’s goose. 
P. S. Please send another.” 

I think it must have become customary to 
get around the difficulty in some such way as 
this, for we seldom find the plural used. When 
there is no escape, however, “gooses” is un- 
doubtedly the proper word to employ. All au- 
thorities agree on this point. 

As to the origin of the term, it is said to 
come from the resemblance in shape between 
the iron and the fowl, particularly that of the 
forward end of the handle to the neck of a 
goose. 


manner 


Please send me two tailor’s 


send me two tailor’s 


Sir:—Please send me _ two _tailor’s 
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Mr. B. S. Barrett differs from the au- 
thorities mentioned above and his decision 
is: 

The plural of “goose” is “geese,” whether it 
is a “tailor’s goose” or any other fellow’s 
goose. This is an old question, and some per- 
sons think that because a tailor’s goose is not a 
live creature, its plural would seem to indicate 
members of the feathered tribe. It is precisely 
the same as “chess men,” “saw-horses,” and 
“notaries’ seals.” 

The following readers account for the 
origin of the word correctly and vote for 
the plural—‘tailor’s gooses”: Mr. Ralph 
Newman, New York City; Miss Laura R. 
Hunter, Gainesville, Fla., and Miss Mabel 
E. Good, Chicago. 


@ 
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Announcements 


For several months we have been hold- 
ing a question of state civil service work, 
its scope and opportunities. We are still 
collecting data on this subject and hope 
to present in an early issue a discussion 
that will prove worth waiting for. What 
we want is extracts from the experience of 
people who have been in this line of work 
in different parts of the country. If you 
can help, won't you write us to-day? 

Two questions of vital importance are 
being held over from this number. They 
are as follows: 


41. I am a stenographer with a number of 
years of successful experience in law and in- 
surance offices. I wish to become a court re- 
porter and would like advice about what course 
to pursue. How shall I practice and what 
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shall I read2 
fully receiv@@. 

42. Will you please discuss this question in 
the next issue of the Gregg Writer? What 
educational qualifications are necessary for a 
position as teacher of shorthand and typewrit- 
ing? I am a student using the Gregg system 
and began my study in September and would 
like to teach next fall. 


All suggestions will be grate- 


These bring up two important phases 
of stenographic work—teaching and re- 
porting. In both fields the opportunities 
are great and we want to present the argu 
ments on both sides in as full and con 
vincing a manner as possible. Again, 


won't you help us? 


Referred for Answer 


51. Will you kindly have the readers of 
the Gregg Writer suggest a number of the 
best ways by which a stenographer who does 
not receive much dictation in actual work maj 
keep the shorthand principles fresh in_ the 
memory? Please give some methods which can 
be employed without the assistance of a dic- 
tator, if possible. 

52. Is there such a word in 
“thon,” and if so, what does it mean? 
examples of its use. 

53. Should a widow be addressed by her 
husband’s name or should her own given name 
be used; as, Mrs. T. J. Martin, or Mrs. Sallie 
Martin; also, how should a widow sign her 
name? 

54. Should a service be desired of another, 
which is the better method of acquainting the 
other person with your wishes, by personal 
interview, or by writing him a letter? Give 
instances in which each method would be pref- 
erable. 


English as 


Give 


oO° 








Jordan. 











"THE honest, faithful struggler should always realize that failure is but an 


episode in a true man’s life,—never the whole story. 
to meet, and no philosophy can make it so, but the steadfast courage to mas- 
ter conditions, instead of complaining of them, will help him on his way; it 
will ever enable him to get the best out of what he has.— William George 


It is never easy 
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Re Rep orter 
and His oak. 


News and Suggestions of Interest and Value to tn Shorthand Reporter. Con 
ducted by Fred H_ Gurtler, 1018 City Hall Square Bidg., 
all communications relating to this department shou 


Chicago, to whom 
id be addressed. 
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From Novice to Adept—VI 


The Ever Human Tendency to Slight the Foundation 


REQUENTLY the things best for us 
’ to do are the very things we most 

dislike to do. If a great many of 
us were so situated that our living and 
plenty of money to travel and educate our- 
selves were provided, we would not strive 
so zealously to acquire, to achieve, to pro- 
But most of us not being so fortun- 
forced to make progress 


gress. 


ately situated are 


up stream, as it were, and are required to 
exercise a certain amount of will power and 
good judgment in meeting many of the 
difficult problems in business, if we would 


achieve, succeed, progress. 

This seems particularly true of short- 
hand writing. The underlying principles 
of the system are the things with which we 
should be most familiar and which should 
receive the largest portion of our attention 
in the development of writing skill. But 
the ever human tendency to slight the 
foundation rush to the goal—speed 
and efficiency—leads many of us miserably 
astray. Our over anxiety to be speedy and 
efficient overbalances our better judgment 
and causes us to neglect the necessary 
preparation. 

Where Will Power Comes In 

Now, realizing, as you must, the true 
situation, why not be good to yourself and 
indulge in a little retrospective and intro- 
spective analysis to find out just where, 
when and how you should lay your foun- 
dation of success, and then having deter- 
mined, resolve by sheer force of will to do 
that which you know to be best for your 
own interests and the development of 
writing skill? Seems easy, so easy, doesn’t 
it? It is comparatively easy to find out 
one’s troubles, but the great test of one’s 
sincerity comes in applying the remedy. 


and 


It requires the use of will power to prac- 
tice on supposedly familiar wordsigns and 
principle exercises, and yet the hardest 
thing, as Goethe says, is getting started. 
Then there appears a fondness, an inter- 
est, in things heretofore repugnant. A 
love for one’s work is born. So then get- 
ting yourself started on the unpleasant 
things is what you need most. Is it not 
so? Instead of every outline being a mere 
matter of “practice,” try to see in it the 
opportunity to accomplish a real definite 
purpose. If you would become an expert 
you must pay a price—you must love your 
work. Ever hear of anyone succeeding who 
did not love his work and do things that 
to outsiders seemed awfully dull and futile? 
Soulless or lifeless work has neither com- 
mercial nor artistic value. 

Get a Fresh Viewpoint 


Bear these thoughts in mind during 
your exemplary hour of practice, includ- 
ing the period when you are practicing on 
wordsigns and familiar phrases, exercises 
on style and reading of artistic and prac- 
tical notes, as well as the speed phase of 
your work. When your interest seems to 
be dying, get a fresh viewpoint toward 
your preparatory work. Make a friend of 
it, as you would of a book, and presently 
you will have discovered a new interest 
and understanding of what was formerly 
mere drudgery. If you could only do that 
you would be a long way toward achieving 
your goal. As you study the “rules” just 
reflect on them and see how nicely they 
fill a need in your own career. Think how 
easy it is for you simply to learn these 
principles as compared with the work of 
the author who invented them. The mas- 
ter mind has provided a way of writing all 
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Jury Charge Phrases—I 


The Court instructs the jury 
The Court instructs the jury 
that 


The Court instructs the jury 
that the 


The Court instructs the jury 
that that 


The Court instructs the jury 
that the plaintiff 


The Court instructs the jury 
that the defendant 


The Court instructs you 
The Court instructs you that 


The Court instructs you that the 

The Court further instructs the 
jury that 

The jury are instructed that 


The jury are instructed that the 
plaintiff 


The jury are instructed that the 
defendant 


The jury are further instructed 


The jury are further instructed 
that the 


The jury are further instructed 
that they are 


You are instructed 


You are instructed that 


You are instructed that the 
plaintiff 


You are instructed that the de- 
fendant 


The Court instructs the jury the 
plaintiff 


The Court instructs the jury the 
defendant 
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Is the plaintiff 


It is the duty 


It is your duty 


The instructions of the Court 


Law of the case 


Which must govern 

Gentlemen of the jury 

In this case 

That at the time 

Injury in question 

Was in the exercise 

Of all due care and caution 

Care and caution 

For his own safety 

For his own safety and protec- 
tion 

In law 


This means 


? 
That at the time in question 


He was in the exercise 


He was in the exercise of ordi- 
nary care 


Of such care 


Under like circumstances 
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e words in the language, gracefully, 
rtistically, accurately. Your task is a 
very simple one. Do you think the author 
of your system started at the apex of suc- 
cess to invent his method of abbreviated 
writing and worked backward to the crude 
beginnings of a system? As if one could 
shingle a roof before the foundation walls 
ind first floors have been built! Well, peo- 
ple who seem so feverishly anxious to get 
up speed, do just that—start with “speed”’ 
before they have anything to build speed 
on, and they end with failure. What an 
unjust course of things it would be if one 
could win success that way! Successful 
reporting is yours for a price. As in all 
things, a thing is worth about what it costs. 

You are one of a great class conducted 
by this department. If anything we say 
helps you to more thoroughly appreciate 
the value of an absolute knowledge of the 
principles in writing and reading short- 
hand, then we shall have been, by giving 
you correct and well-founded information, 
of real service. 

Take a simple illustration. If you 
didn’t know anything about arithmetic and 
considered it of relative unimportance, but 
were very desirous of becoming an expert 
in algebraical and geometrical calculations, 
could you be anything but a failure? No 
matter how many hours you spent on the 
formulae or how well you committed your 
rules, if you didn’t know the arithmetical 
portion of algebraical propositions, you 
would get nowhere. That is absolutely 
true of shorthand, comparing the arith- 
metic in algebra to the principles in short- 
hand. You must know your theory first, 
know it thoroughly, fully, completely. 


Hesitation the Enemy of Speed 


You perceive that the idea of all this 
talk is to help you to the realization that 
nearly all your troubles may be traced to 
an insufficient knowledge of the elementary 
principles. Also to impress upon you that 
hesitation, the child of half-knowledge, is 
one of the greatest obstacles in speed build- 
ing. Just watch yourself write from dicta- 
tion on new matter, and observe how much 
you could save if you could do away with 
hesitation. Candidly, it is worth your 
while to conquer hesitation. 
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Jury Charge Phrases 


HIS month we are starting a series of 
I phrases pertaining to the jury phase 
of court work, phrases usually 
known as jury charge phrases. The charge 
to the jury, or instructions of the court, oc- 
curs at the close of all the evidence and 
after the arguments to the jury by coun- 
sel. In some courts these instructions 
are oral and in others they are 
written. In courts where it is stated 
the instructions are oral they are often 
read from manuscript and the only 
authoritative report is the transcript 
of the stenographers. In the Chicago 
courts the stenographers are expected to 
take both oral and written instructions, as 
sometimes the written instructions are lost. 
Because of the importance of the work and 
the difficulty of taking matter read from 
manuscript, a few phrases for oft-recur- 
ring expressions will aid a great deal in 
resting the hand and mind and provide 
better and clearer outlines for unfamiliar 
phrases outside of routine. 
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Official Appointments 


ECENTLY we have heard from the 
R following writers whose names are 

to be added to the list of Gregg 
reporters: 


Miss Elizabeth 
the County Court of 
Pittsfield, Ill. 

Mr. Harry A. McCracken, Official Court Re- 
porter for the Sixth Judicial District of Wy- 
oming, Casper and Douglas, Wyo. 

Mr. George O. Miller, Official 
porter for Marengo County, and 
Shorthand Reporter, Linden, Ala. 

Miss Cora Morehead, Official Court Reporter 
for the First Judicial Circuit of Kentucky 
(Graves, Fulton, Hickman, Carlisle and Bal- 
lard Counties), Mayfield, Ky. 

Mr. Claude Swegle, Official Court Reporter 
for the Superior Court of Whitman County, 
Colfax, Wash. 

Miss Sena Thompson, Assistant Court Re- 
porter, Eighth Judicial District, Minot, N. Dak. 


Mr. 
following an examination June 10, four 
months and ten days after he took his 
first shorthand lesson. 


Mayo, Official 
Pike County, 


Reporter in 
Illinois, 


Court Re- 
General 


Swegle’s appointment was made 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Trust in Yourself 


A soldier once took a message to Napoleon 
in such great haste that the horse he rode 
dropped dead before he delivered the paper. 
Napoleon dictated his answer and, handing it 
to the messenger, ordered him to mount his own 
horse and deliver it with all possible speed. 

The messenger looked at the magnificent ani- 
mal with its superb trappings and said, “Nay 
general, but this is too gorgeous, too magnifi- 
cent for a common soldier.” 

Napoleon said, “Nothing is too good or too 
magnificent for a French soldier.” 

One reason why the human race as a whole 
has not measured up to its possibilities, to its 
promise, One reason why we see everywhere 
splendid ability doing the work of mediocrity, 
is that people do not think half enough of them- 
selves. We do not realize our divinity; that we 
are a part of the great causation principle of 
the universe. The world is full of people like 
that poor French soldier who think that what 
others have is too good for them, that it does 
not fit their humble condition; that they are 
not expected to have as good things as those 
who are “more favored.” They do not realize 
how they weaken themselves by this mental at- 
titude of self-depreciation or self-effacement. 
They do not claim enough, expect enough or 
demand enough of themselves. 

The persistent thought that you are not as 
good as others, that you are a weak, ineffective 
being will lower your whole standard of life 
and paralyze your ability. 

A man who is self-reliant, positive, opti- 
mistic and undertakes his work with the assur- 
ance of success magnetizes conditions. He 
draws to himself the literal fulfilment of the 
promise, “For unto everyone that hath shall 
be given and he shall have abundance.” 

You will never become a giant if you only 
make a pygmy’s claim for yourself; if you only 
expect a pygmy’s part. There is no law whic 
can cause a pygmy’s thinking to produce a 
giant. The statue follows the model, the model 
is the inward vision. 

We are very apt to think of men who have 
been unusually successful in any line as greatly 
favored by fortune; and we try to account for 
it in all sorts of ways but the right one. The 
fact is that their success represents their ex- 
pectations of themselves—the sum of their cre- 
ative, positive, habitual thinking. It is their 
mental attitude outpictured and made tangible 
in their environment. They have wrought—cre- 
ated what they have and what they are out of 
their constructive thought and their unquench- 
able faith in themselves. 

Most people have been educated to think that 
it was not intended they should have the best 
there is in the world; that the good and the 
beautiful things of life were not designed for 
them, but were reserved for those especially 


favored by fortune. They have grown up 
under this conviction of their inferiority and of 
course they will be inferior until they claim 
superiority as their birthright. A vast number 
of men and women who are really capable of 
doing great things do small things, live medi 
ocre lives because they do not expect or demand 
enough of themselves. They do not know how 
to call out their best. 

Perhaps there is no other one thing which 
keeps so many people back as their low esti- 
mate of themselves. They are more handicapped 
by their limiting thought, by their foolish con- 
victions of inefficiency than by almost anything 
else, for there is no power in the universe that 
can help a man do a thing when he thinks he 
cannot do it. Self-faith must lead the way. 
You cannot go beyond the limits you set for 
yourself. 

The men who have done the great things in 
the world have been profound believers in them- 
selves. 

If I could give the young people of America 
but one word of advice it would be this: “Be- 
lieve in yourself with all your might.” That 
is, believe that your destiny is inside of you, 
that there is a power within you which, if 
awakened, aroused, developed and matched with 
honest effort, will not only make a noble man or 
woman of you, but will also make you success- 
ful and happy. 

There is something in the atmosphere of the 
man who has a large and true estimate of him- 
self, who believes that he is going to win out; 
something in his very appearance that wins 
half the battle before the blow is struck. Things 
get out of the way of the vigorous, affirmative 
man which are always tripping the negative 
man, 

When a man ceases to believe in himself— 
gives up the fight—you cannot do much for him 
until he comprehends that he is bigger than any 
fate; that he has within himself a power 
mightier than any force outside of him. 

If we were to analyze the marvelous successes 
of many of our self-made men, we should find 
that when they first started out in active lif 
they held the confident, vigorous, persistent 
thought of and belief in their ability to ac- 
complish what they had undertaken. Their 
mental attitude was set so stubbornly toward 
their goal that the doubts and fears which dog 
and hinder and frighten the man who holds a 
low estimate of himself, who asks, demands and 
expects but little of or for himself, got out of 
their path and the world made way for them 

“According to your faith be it unto you.” 
Our faith is a very good measure of what w: 
get out of life. The man of weak faith ge! 
little; the man of mighty faith gets much. 

The very intensity of your confidence in your 
ability to do the things you attempt is defi 
nitely related to the degree of your achiev: 
ment.—Orison Swett Marden, 
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Miscellaneous Correspondence 


Frank R. Sharp, 
Michigan Central Railroad, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dear Sir: 
Some time ago Mr. H. R. Brown, president 
our company, was in your office and you 
ery kindly offered to place at his disposal such 
ue prints as would prove useful to us in fol- 
lowing the standards adhered to by the signal 
engineering fraternity. At that time you gave 
Mr. Brown a volume of blue prints containing 
your standards and we have had frequent occa- 
sion to thank you for your courtesy in per- 
mitting us to use this volume. 

We are, however, in need of further help 
along these lines and beg to make further use 
of your kind offer. In this case we should like 
to obtain some information regarding the di- 
mensions of the Saxby and Farmer interlock- 
ing machines. If you can furnish us any blue 
prints that have any bearing on these machines, 
we shall very much appreciate them. 

Again thanking you for past favors, we are 

Very respectfully, 


Chapman Mercantile Company, 
Manchester, N. H. 
Gentlemen: 

Replying to your favor of the 4th inst., we 
are pleased to enclose herewith samples of vari- 
ous forms of loose leaf ledgers and also com- 
bination monthly statement and journal leaves. 
These are used in conjunction with the Jones 
Improved Loose Leaf Binder system, descrip- 
tive matter of which we are also enclosing. 

We are sure you will find the Jones binder 
absolutely satisfactory. Ledger leaves you can 
secure in any quantity you wish, as we carry 
them in stock at all times. The price for less 
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than five hundred leaves is $1.25 per hundred; 
over five hundred, $1.00 per hundred. 

We can furnish you one thousand of the com- 
bination monthly statement and journal leaves 
—that is to say, one thousand of each—with 
both original and duplicate ruling and printed 
for $9.00. The method of using this statement 
and journal sheet is to insert the carbon be- 
tween the original and double and make your 
entry item after item, continuing on to the 
close of the month. At the close of the month’s 
business, your totals only need be carried on 
to the ledger, the duplicate carbon paper show- 
ing exactly every detail of the month’s busi- 
ness. We think this method will appeal to you 
as being peculiarly adapted to your business. 

The size of these leaves is usually 91%, by 12 
inches, same size as the ledger leaves enclosed. 

Price for a binder for these leaves is $9.50; 
one index for same $1.50; one transfer binder, 
canvas and Russia—corners $4.15. We have 
also a cheaper transfer binder at $2.50. 

The journal leaves when complete should be 
filed in the transfer in the same alphabetical 
order as they are carried in the current binder. 
For this purpose you will require an extra in- 
dex at $1.50. We do not know whether you 
would have room enough in one binder for both 
your journal and ledger leaves. Sometimes this 
is feasible by carrying them with two sets of 
indexes, but as a general thing a .separate 
binder for each is by far the better plan. 

We shall be pleased to hear further from you 
in regard to this matter and shall appreciate 
your order. 

Thanking you for your inquiry, we remain 


Yours truly, 
P. S. Of course you understand that these 


binders can be made in any size desired, with 
leaves to fit them. 
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Why Fret? 


you? 
never 


RE the trains too slow for 
Caesar, with all his court, 
““exceeded”’ the speed limit. 

Are your wages too small? In Europe 
people are content with making a living. 

Are the lights too dim? David wrote 
his psalms by the light of a smoky torch. 

Are you ugly? Cleopatra, though home- 
ly, bewitched two emperors. 

Are you cold? The soldiers of Valley 

Forge walked barefoot on the ice and 

snow. 


Are you hungry? The children of India 


are starving for want of a crust of bread. 

Are you tired? Why fret about it? 
Jacob was tired when he dreamed of the 
angels of Heaven. 

Are you sick? Suppose you had lived 
two thousand years ago, when sickness was 
fatal. 

Are you poor? 
was not wealthy. 

Cheer up! Praise God that you live in 
the midst of His blessings! 

Why fret? 

—Chelsea Sherlock in The American. 


The Saviour of Men 
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Thoroughness 
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(For key to this plate, see ‘‘ Expert Shorthand Speed Course,”’ pages 140 and 141.) 
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(For key to this plate, see ‘‘ Expert Shorthand Speed Course,”’ pages 142 and 143.) 
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The Diamond 


(For key to this plate, see ‘* Expert Shorthand Speed Course,” pages 143 and 144.) 
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